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by  Mark  Schofield 


BETTER  CONNECTED  -  CAN  OUR  ROAD  NETWORKS 


SERVE  AS  SUPERHIGHWAYS  FOR  WILDLIFE? 

Mark  Schofield 

Those  of  you  who  know  the  work  I  have  been  involved  in  while  working  with  the  Lincolnshire  Wildlife 
Trust  since  I  moved  to  the  county  in  January  2009  will  know  that  it  has  been  focused  largely  on  the 
surveying  and  conservation  of  roadside  grassland.  It  therefore  seemed  appropriate  that  the  talk  I  give 
today  would  attempt  a  summary  of  road  verge  conservation  nationally  and  regionally  with  a  grassland 
focus.  I  hope  to  do  this  by  setting  roads  in  the  context  of  the  British  landscape;  giving  an  account  of  the 
history  of  British  road  verge  conservation  as  well  as  a  current  picture;  discussing  the  role  of  verges  as 
potential  ecological  corridors  and  refugia  for  wildlife  and  by  touching  on  relevant  conservation  policy  and 
prospects  for  the  future  of  verge  conservation. 

You  may  well  ask  how  they  all  came  to  be  there  in  the  first  place.  The  roads  that  traverse  the  various 
landscapes  of  the  British  Isles  can  be  said  to  have  a  mixed  heritage.  The  earliest  may  possibly  have 
originated  as  natural  tracks  made  by  animals  between  grazing  and  watering  places  which  were  then 
developed  further  and  maintained  by  grazing  flocks  driven  by  man  over  a  wide  area.  Some  of  our  major 
ancient  national  routes  like  the  Icknield  Way,  which  links  Wiltshire  and  Norfolk,  pre-date  Roman 
occupation  whereas  others  like  Ermine  Street,  which  links  London  with  York  via  Lincoln,  were 
constructed  under  Roman  occupation.  Rural  roads  between  villages  and  market  towns  adopt  a  familiar 
'hub-and-spoke'  pattern  which  illustrates  how  communities  were  connected  by  routes  that  would 
straighten  to  pass  over  common  grazing  located  beyond  parish  boundaries.  For  this  reason,  it  is  thought 
that  the  courses  of  rural  roads  found  in  Britain  today  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  ancient  and  so  are  the 
verges  that  run  beside  them.  Few  new  roads  were  created  between  Saxon  times  and  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  while  the  'Open  Field'  system  continued.  It  was  only  as  a  result  of  the  Enclosure  Acts 
from  1773  onwards  that  neighbouring  fields  began  to  be  demarcated  from  the  highway  by  the  planting 
of  hedgerows  or  construction  of  ditches,  banks  and  walls  on  a  large  scale.111 

Where  roads  were  important  routes  for  driving  stock,  broad  widths  were  left  between  flanking  held 
boundaries  to  provide  grazing  en  route  between  held  and  market.  Some  of  these  routes  are  still  referred 
to  today  as  'drove  roads'  or  'long  acres'  and  are  typically  up  to  20m  across  with  verges  on  both  sides. 
Many  follow  Roman  roads  and  other  ancient  tracks  whereas  others  were  created  by  the  Enclosure  Acts 
and  were  known  as  'Awarded'  roads  which  were  commonly  laid  over  chalk  and  limestone  sheep-walk 
areas  such  as  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales,  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  and  the  chalk  of  south  Cambridgeshire. 

Until  the  large-scale  enclosure  and  subsequent  cultivation  of  land,  verges  had  graded  into  the  native, 
neighbouring  vegetation  and  had  been  modihed  only  by  the  disturbance  of  passing  stock  and  by  the 
rutting  of  an  increasing  number  of  wheeled  vehicles.  The  biological  constituents  of  the  turf  that 
established  itself  in  these  more  disturbed  strips  was  nevertheless  derived  from  the  neighbouring  grass¬ 
land  which  following  its  enclosure  was  increasingly  lost  under  the  plough. 

It  has  only  been  since  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  Century  that  there  has  been  any  significant  number  of 
new  roads  constructed  outside  of  growing  urban  areas.  This  much  later  period  of  road  construction  has 
involved  the  creation  of  verges  -  not  from  neighbouring  grassland  but  from  sown  seed  mixtures,  planted 
saplings  and  often  introduced  topsoil  which  has  subsequently  been  colonised  in  part  by  more 
competitive,  ruderal  and  non-native  species.  This  distinction  between  the  artificial  verge  and  the  road¬ 
side  grassland  of  ancient  provenance  is  being  increasingly  blurred  over  time  as  ancient  verges  suffer  from 
road  widening,  erosion  from  increased  levels  of  passing  traffic  and  increased  fertility  due  to  aerial 
deposition  of  nitrogen  and  soil  water  contamination  from  adjacent  arable  land.  1 
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Our  road  verge  network  traverses  a  wide  range  of  soil  types,  topography  and  climatic  variation  and 
verges  also  differ  as  a  result  of  regional  variation  in  social  and  agricultural  land  use  history.  Charles 
Elton,  the  author  in  1927  of  the  classical  text  Animal  Ecology,  wrote  about  road  verges  "I  cannot  think  of 
any  ecological  system  in  Britain  that  so  clearly  has  all  the  virtues  inherent  in  the  conservation  of  variety." 
The  wide  drove  roads  of  Lincolnshire  contrast  with  the  narrow,  tree-shaded  lanes  of  West  Sussex;  the 
sunken  lanes  of  sandstone  regions,  the  floriferous  granite  hedges  of  Cornwall  and  the  narrow  lanes 
bounded  by  stone  walls  in  upland  areas  such  as  in  Wales  ,  the  Peak  District  and  Cumbria.  The  highest 
public  road  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  A93  which  runs  through  the  Grampians  between  Perth  and 
Aberdeen  and  reaches  a  height  of  670m  above  sea  level  at  the  Cairnwell  Pass.  This  contrasts  for  example 
with  roads  in  Lincolnshire  between  the  A16  and  the  A52  just  east  of  Stickford  which  are  below  sea  level. 
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Mileages  of  county  council  maintained  roads 
in  England  and  Wales  plotted  against 
county  acreages  (1972) 
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The  total  public  road  length  in  England  Scotland  and  Wales  combined  was  quantified  by  the  Department 
for  Transport  in  2013  to  be  395,461km.  Motorways  account  for  less  than  1%.|2)  The  plot  above  shows 
road  length  against  county  area  for  each  county  in  1972  but  omits  the  urban  authorities.  The  distribution 
suggests  a  reasonably  consistent  rural  road  density  across  the  country.  Cornwall  stands  out  having  an 
above  average  road  density  while  the  old  counties  of  Lindsey  and  Northumberland  fall  noticeably  below 
average.131  The  next  chart  (page  3)  based  on  2013  data  shows  the  distribution  of  road  type  for  all  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  Note  the  different  categories  of  rural  road  shown  in  various  shades  of 
green  from  major  to  minor.121  Greater  Lincolnshire's  distribution  of  road  type  differs  from  the  national 
average  in  its  much  higher  proportion  of  rural  roads.121  While  rural  roads  would  intuitively  seem  to  offer 
more  potential  ecological  value,  we  need  to  know  more  about  their  width  and  quality  in  order  to  assess 
the  contribution  they  might  make  to  biodiversity. 
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Road  verge  classifications  for  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
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Road  verge  classifications  for  Greater  Lincolnshire 
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Mown  verge  area  against  road  length  by  county 
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Whereas  road  length  is  a  national  statistic  that  is  easy  to  obtain,  total  road  verge  area  is  harder  to 
calculate.  It  is  generally  true  that  the  more  important  motorway  and  A-road  verges  tend  to  be  much 
broader  than  those  of  minor  roads  especially  in  more  industrial  and  built-up  areas  but  verge  widths  can 
vary  widely  with  landscape  context  and  heritage.  Data  on  the  full  area  of  our  road  verge  network  was  first 
available  by  the  late  1960s.  By  accounting  for  the  whole  area  within  the  highway  boundary  including 
hedgerows,  ditches  and  grass  areas  and  excluding  the  area  of  the  surfaced  carriageway,  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales  was  found  to  be  covered  by  212,000ha  of  verge. [4;  This  is  equivalent  to  just  under  1%  of  the 
mainland  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  approximately  the  size  of  Nottinghamshire.  Surveys  in  the  60s 3  also 
found  that  approximately  50%  (just  under  100,000ha)  of  the  verge  area  in  England  and  Wales  was  being 
mown  at  least  once  a  year  as  managed  grassland.  Estimates  of  grassed  and  planted  land  associated  with 
motorways  excluding  central  reservations  and  carriageways  have  been  in  excess  of  3ha/km  4  which 
would  give  a  total  motorway  verge  area  of  at  least  ll,000ha  -  about  the  size  of  Bristol. 


Based  on  Natural  Environment  Research  Council  data  from  1972  the  graph  above  is  a  plot  of  mown  verge 
area  against  road  length  by  county  showing  ha  per  km  in  each  case.  Here,  Lindsey  and  the  East  Riding  can 
be  seen  to  be  undertaking  significantly  more  mowing  than  other  counties.  3 

The  next  chart  (page  5)  is  based  on  the  previous  one  to  show  average  mown  verge  width  and  illustrates 
an  interesting  regional  grouping  of  counties.  Data  for  eastern  counties  including  those  that  constitute 
modern  day  Lincolnshire  suggest  broader  verge  width  cuts.  Although  a  variety  of  factors  may  be  involved, 
we  have  a  rough  indication  of  the  potential  regional  importance  of  road  verges  for  grassland  habitat  at 
that  time.  l3! 


National  road  verge  management  policy  was  changed  in  1975  by  what  was  then  the  Department  for  the 
Environment.  Until  1975,  two  to  three  metres  of  verge  width  adjacent  to  the  carriageway  together  with 
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'sight  lines'  on  bends  and  at  junctions  were  typically  mown  to  maintain  a  maximum  height  standard  of 
30cm.  The  remaining  width  of  verges  or  'back  verge'  tended  to  be  mown  in  late  summer  or  autumn. 
Immediately  following  the  changes  many  previously  mown  verges  ceased  to  be  mown.  1  Consequent 
scrub  development  and  subsequent  tree  planting  in  addition  to  ranker  grassland  development  may  well 
have  all  contributed  since  to  a  significant  loss  of  species-rich  roadside  grassland. 


Regional  groupings  of  mean  mown  road  verge  width 
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Modern  ground-truthed  GIS  studies  would  reveal  more  accurate  information.  Although  these  are  lacking, 
a  study  recently  undertaken  last  year  by  the  Lincolnshire  Environmental  Records  Centre  for  6  areas  each 
measuring  over  1,500km2,  ground-truthed  with  Google  Maps  Street  View  generated  a  conservative 
estimate  of  roughly  3.5m  for  the  average  full  verge  width  for  Lincolnshire's  roads  which  would  suggest  a 
total  road  verge  area  over  7,500ha  for  Greater  Lincolnshire. 


Having  discussed  their  various  origins,  wide  ranging  qualities  and  extensive  distribution,  it  is  worth  asking 
what  ecological  role  road  verges  might  play  in  our  landscape.  Does  their  structural  connectivity  translate 
into  a  functional  connectivity  in  the  form  of  dispersal  corridors  for  species  and  communities?  If  they 
facilitate  species  movement,  could  they  be  assisting  the  dispersal  of  invasive  species  or  diseases  and  is 
that  good  for  biodiversity?  Irrespective  of  providing  potential  ecological  corridors,  can  road  verges 
simply  act  as  refugia  for  species  surviving  habitat  loss?  We  should  also  ask  whether  roads  are  themselves 
the  cause  of  habitat  fragmentation  by  presenting  barriers  to  species  movement  across  them. 

It  has  been  widely  accepted  that  habitat  loss  and  resulting  habitat  fragmentation  present  an  ever¬ 
growing  threat  to  the  survival  of  many  species.  Reducing  habitat  patch  isolation  is  thought  to  increase 
the  viability  of  fragmented  populations  within  patches  by  increasing  the  probability  of  colonisation 
between  patches,  lessening  the  demographic  impact  of  random  mortality  events;  reducing  inbreeding 
depression  and  fulfilling  species'  need  for  movement  for  example  to  establish  new  breeding  territories 
and  acquire  resources.  Consequently  work  to  mitigate  the  negative  effects  of  land-use  change  often 
focuses  on  facilitating  the  movement  of  organisms  between  remnant  habitat  patches.  The  most  effective 
way  to  increase  patch  connectivity  has  however  been  a  source  of  much  debate  in  the  scientific  literature. 
Alternative  approaches  have  included  corridor  creation,  species  translocation,  the  creation  of  "stepping 
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stones"  or  the  management  of  the  entire  landscape  as  a  matrix  of  varying  resistance  to  movement. 

Recent  research15"61  warns  that  we  risk  oversimplifying  functional  connectivity  if  patches  and  corridors 
are  seen  as  the  only  favourable  habitat  features  for  a  given  species  set  in  an  inhospitable  matrix.  It 
follows  that  land  use  or  habitat  type  boundaries  should  not  always  be  seen  to  act  as  limits  to  dispersal  or 
breeding  range.  Patterns  of  pollinator  mobility  and  effective  pollen  flow  (both  vital  to  plant  and 
pollinator  survival)  have  been  investigated  by  combining  a  matrix  resistance  approach  with  the 
behavioural  ecology  concerning  pollinator  travel  paths.  These  studies  highlight  that  pollination  research 
in  fragmented  landscapes  must  take  into  account  the  effects  of  the  matrix  between  habitat  patches.  The 
potential  functional  connectivity  offered  by  verges  in  some  cases  may  therefore  not  only  depend  upon 
their  quality  but  the  resources  available  in  the  land  that  flanks  them  and  how  target  species  respond  to 
this.  There  is  nevertheless  strong  evidence  for  corridor  effects  in  nature  (although  with  some  bias 
towards  birds  and  mammals)  and  studies  of  road  verges  provide  some  of  the  leading  examples. 


Landscape  corridor 
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Several  genetic  studies  have  provided  genetic  evidence  for  road  verge  corridor  effects.171  Species  studied 
have  included  a  species  of  earthworm  and  Common  Reed  Phragmites  australis  in  Canada;  the  Garden 
Snail  Helix  aspersa  in  France;  the  bird-pollinated  One-sided  Bottlebrush  shrub  Calothamnus  quadrifidus 
in  southern  Western  Australia  and  Roesel's  Bush-cricket  Metrloptera  roeselii  in  Germany.  Earlier  work 
with  Roesel's  Bush-cricket  in  Sweden  in  2001181  undertook  probably  the  first  detailed  study  of  the 
movement  behaviour  of  individual  animals  in  response  to  the  presence  of  a  potential  road  verge 
corridor.  It  was  found  that  approximately  30%  more  individuals  used  the  corridor  than  would  have  been 
expected  if  dispersal  behaviour  had  been  random.  This  resulted  from  a  preference  for  longer  grass  in  the 
corridor  and  an  avoidance  of  the  surrounding  matrix  of  short  grass. 
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There  can  be  no  stronger  evidence  for  road  verge  corridor  effects  than  the  invasion  along  inland  road¬ 
sides  in  the  British  Isles  by  maritime  species  documented  since  the  mid-1970s.  The  application  of  de¬ 
icing  salt  to  major  roads  has  led  to  high  salinities  in  roadside  verge  soils  resulting  in  bare  strips  by  the 
carriageway  edge  often  referred  to  as  'salt  burn'.  It  is  in  these  open  swards  that  the  normally  coastal 
halophytes  have  been  successful.  The  first  report  of  these  maritime  marauders  was  in  north-eastern 
England  in  1976.  Initially  the  most  successful  was  the  grass  genus  Puccinellio  with  P.  distans  being  the 
most  widespread  of  any  of  the  maritime  species.191  The  inland  progress  by  most  of  the  roadside  invaders 
in  the  late  70s  was  restricted  predominantly  to  just  the  north  east  of  England  and  to  Kent.  At  this  time, 
Danish  Scurvygrass  Cochlearia  danico  had  only  been  recorded  on  the  side  of  the  A10  in  Norfolk. 

C.  danica  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  fastest  spreading  plants  recorded  in  the  UK  averaging  10-20  km/ 
yr.  By  2001  much  of  the  English  motorway  system  had  been  colonised,  and  the  species  was  absent  inland 
in  only  six  English  vice-counties.  This  sequence  of  maps  shows  this  species'  rapid  spread  throughout  the 
trunk  road  system  of  Worcestershire  at  a  rate  of  30km/yr.:1° 


Spread  of  Danish  Scurvygrass  throughout  Worcestershire 
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Irrespective  of  corridor  effects,  in  order  to  understand  their  full  ecological  value,  we  also  have  to  ask 
whether  the  habitat  area  offered  by  road  verges  can  act  as  stand-alone  refugia.  A  Finnish  study  in  2000 
111  found  that  management  and  conditions  on  road  and  railway  verges  were  not  well  suited  to  diverse 
grassland  vegetation.  Although  there  was  higher  diversity  on  road  and  rail  verges,  fewer  grassland 
specialists  were  present  on  these  sites.  The  greater  diversity  of  verges  was  attributed  to  a  higher 
frequency  of  cultivated  species  and  species  associated  with  higher  levels  of  disturbance.  Consequently  it 
was  concluded  that  verges  should  not  be  assumed  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  the  plant  communities  of 
semi-natural  grasslands.  The  greater  species  diversity  but  a  lower  count  for  specialist  species  shown  here 
would  appear  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  edge  effects  or  ecotones  where  habitat  intergrades  can 
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accommodate  a  broader  diversity  but  where  core  habitat  species  with  more  specific  requirements 
struggle  to  survive. 


Restricted  Range  Diversity  Species  number  Number  of  grassland 

(Index  of  uniqueness)  specialist  species 


S 


*  Sems-naturai  Grassland 
Road  and  Rail  Verges 

Plant  community  diversity  compared  between  semi-natural  grassland  sites  and 

road/rail  verges. 


Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  that  road  verges  can  provide  a  provisioning  ecosystem  service  for 
pollinators  in  intensively  farmed  arable  areas.  A  paper  published  in  20141121  compared  pollinator  and 
food  plant  abundance  on  the  field-  and  the  road-facing  sides  of  30  roadside  hedgerows  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  All  adjacent  fields  were  conventionally  farmed  arable  land.  Total  bumblebee  abundance  along 
each  100m  roadside  section  was  more  than  double  that  recorded  in  each  field  side  of  the  hedgerow 
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regardless  of  crop  type.  This  same  pattern  was  also  apparent  for  three  of  the  five  commonest  bumble¬ 
bee  species  including  Bombus  terrestris  and  B.  protorum ,  both  considered  to  be  generalist  foragers  and 
B.  hortorum,  considered  to  be  a  specialist. 
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Variation  in  mean  abundance  of  all  bumblebee  forage  plant 
species  recorded  along  100m  transects  either  side  of  roadside 
hedgerows  bordering  conventionally  farmed  arable  fields 


In  addition,  the  total  abundance  of  flowering  plants  and  the  abundance  of  3  of  the  5  most  visited  plant 
species  were  also  greater  on  roadsides  than  on  the  field  sides.  This  study  highlights  the  potential  value 
of  roadsides  by  providing  a  refuge  from  intensive  farming  practices. 

Road  verges  would  seem  to  offer  'several  small'  habitat  patches  distributed  over  a  wide  area.  The 
estimated  combined  area  of  designated  roadsides  in  Lincolnshire  is  approximately  400ha  which  is  over 
90%  the  area  of  Gibraltar  Point  NNR  .  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  even  in  the  absence  of  corridor 
effects,  road  verges  provide  a  complementary  benefit  to  grassland  and  scrub  community  conservation 
when  their  presence  in  the  landscape  accompanies  larger  nature  reserves. 

There  was  an  early  appreciation  of  roadside  verges  for  their  potential  botanical  interest  by  Arthur 
Tansley  in  1949  13  and  for  their  fauna  by  Charles  Elton  in  1966.  14  Public  interest  in  their  conservation 
first  began  to  develop  in  the  early  1950s  in  reaction  to  the  increasing  use  by  highway  authorities  of  the 
selective  broadleaf  herbicides  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  which  left  grasses  unaffected  but  were  intended  to 
control  unwanted  scrub  and  tall-growing  invasive  plants.  In  the  early  1960s,  a  method  was  introduced 
which  combined  these  treatments  with  maleic  hydrazide  which  acts  as  a  growth  retardant  for  grasses. 
This  was  designed  as  a  routine  application  in  many  cases  to  replace  mowing  operations.  This  prompted  a 
programme  of  research  started  in  1964  by  the  Nature  Conservancy  which  for  the  first  time  in  Britain 
attempted  to  survey  verges  for  their  vegetational  communities  and  conservation  importance. 
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A  review  paper  published  in  1977  by  the  Institute  for  Terrestrial  Ecology  15  cites  surveys  of  road  verges 
which  listed  approximately  870  species  of  mostly  native  plants,  (roughly  l/3rd  of  the  UK's  flora 
comprising  native  and  naturalised  non-native  plants).  It  was  noted  that  roughly  half  of  the  species 
recorded  for  the  average  English  county  might  be  found  on  its  roadsides  with  reasonable  survey  effort. 
The  report  goes  on  to  list  the  diversity  recorded  on  roadsides  for  a  number  of  other  taxonomic  groups. 
Road  verges  in  the  British  Isles  were  found  to  provide  breeding  habitat  for  5  of  the  6  native  species  of 
amphibians,  all  6  reptiles,  20  of  the  50  mammal  species,  40  breeding  species  of  birds,  25  of  the  59 
species  of  butterfly  and  8  of  the  24  species  of  bumblebee.  In  addition  to  representing  a  broad  diversity  of 
the  surrounding  landscape,  there  is  evidence  that  verges  host  a  significant  proportion  of  nationally 
scarce  and  nationally  rare  species  sometimes  constituting  vital  remnant  habitat. 

Work  by  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  the  BSBI  based  on  data  generated  for  the  1962  Atlas  of  the  British 
Flora  [16!  undertook  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  rarest  300  species  of  vascular  plants.  It  was  revealed  that 
27  of  the  300  rarest  species  occurred  on  road  verges.  Furthermore,  for  the  7  species  underlined  in  the 
table  below,  road  verges  provided  the  main  if  not  only  habitat.  Those  in  bold  have  been  recorded  at  least 
historically  on  verges  in  Lincolnshire.111 


Asarabacca 
Balm-leaved  Figwort 
Bedstraw  Broomrape 

Birthwort 
Caucasian  Beet 

Dorset  Heath 
Downy  Woundwort 
Downy-fruited  Sedge 
Dragon's-teeth 
Field  Cow-wheat 
Field  Wormwood 
Ghost  Orchid 
Grape  Hyacinth 
Green  Hound's-tongue 
Hoary  Mullein 
Lizard  Orchid 
Meadow  Clary 
Perennial  Flax 

Plymouth  Pear 
Purple-stem  Cat's-tail 
Sickle-leaved  Hare's-ear 

Smooth  Rupturewort 
Soft-leaved  Sedge 
Spanish  Catchfly 
Spiked  Rampion 

Spotted  Cat's-ear 
Wild  Leek 

After  Perring,  F.H.  (1969) 

In  symposium  by  The  Nature 


Asarum  europium 
Scrophularia  scorodonia 
Oroba riche  caryophyllacaea 

Aristolochia  clematitis 
Beta  triqyna 

Erica  ciliaris 
Stachys  germanica 
Carex  filiformis 
Tetragonolobus  maritimus 
Melanpyrum  arvense 
Atemisia  campestris 
Epipogium  aphyllum 
Muscari  neglectum 
Cynoglossum  germanicum 
Verbascum  pulverulentulum 
Himantoglossum  hircinum 
Salvia  pratensis 
Unum  perenne  ssp, analicum 

Pyrus  cordata 
Phleum  phleoides 
Bupleurum  falcatum 

Herniaria  glabra 
Carex  montan  a 
Silene  otitis 
Phvteuma  spicatum 
Hypochoeris  maculate 
Allium  ampeloprasum 


Conservancy 


A  notable  example  from  Essex  is  the  loss  in  1955  of  the  last  known  site  supporting  Sickle-leaved  Hare's- 
ear  from  a  roadside  due  to  road  works.  In  Cambridgeshire  in  1972  Fen  Ragwort  Senecio  paludosus,  for 
which  there  had  been  no  substantiated  record  in  the  British  Isles  since  1857,  was  rediscovered  in  a  road¬ 
side  ditch  near  Ely  . 

Examples  in  Lincolnshire  of  the  importance  of  road  verges  for  scarcer  species'  survival  include  the  sad 
loss  to  the  county  in  the  mid-1970s  of  the  Chalkhill  Blue  butterfly  Polyommatus  coridon  last  recorded  on 
Copper  Hill  Roadside  Nature  Reserve.  1  Copper  Hill  is  also  one  of  only  3  recorded  sites  for  Man  Orchid  in 
the  county  since  1985.  Our  last  record  of  Lizard  Orchid  is  from  Tetford  Hill  RNR  in  1974.  The  High  Dyke 
SSSI  on  a  green  lane  stretch  of  Ermine  Street  just  north  of  the  A17  and  Little  Warren  Roadside  Nature 
Reserve  on  the  Rutland  border  near  Carlby  remain  the  only  two  sites  in  Lincolnshire  for  Bastard  Toadflax 
Thesium  humifusum  recorded  since  1990.  Since  1980,  Perennial  Flax  has  only  been  recorded  at  7 
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validated  locations  within  Lincolnshire,  4  of  which  have  been  road  verges.11^  The  last  Lincolnshire 
population  is  thought  to  have  been  lost  recently  from  Great  Casterton  Road  Banks  leaving  the  nearest 
being  a  verge  on  the  A1  near  Stamford  just  50m  over  the  county  boundary  in  Rutland.  In  addition,  Road¬ 
side  Nature  Reserves  throughout  the  county  continue  to  support  declining  numbers  of  limestone 
specialists  such  as  Autumn  Gentian  Gentionella  amorello  ,  Small  Scabious  Scabiosa  columbaria  , 
Clustered  Bellflower  Campanula  glomerata,  Squinancywort  Asperula  cynanchica  ,  Knapweed  Broomrape 
Orobanche  elatior,  Purple  Milk-vetch  Astragalus  danicus,  Basil  Thyme  Clinopodium  acinos  and  Dyer's 
Greenweed  Genista  tinctoria  otherwise  restricted  to  only  a  small  number  of  designated  sites. 

In  an  attempt  to  gather  a  national  picture  of  roadside  conservation,  I  circulated  a  questionnaire  among 
the  Wildlife  Trusts.  To  avoid  confusion,  the  term  'roadsides  noted  for  their  conservation  value'  was  used 
to  encompass  species-rich  verges  of  various  or  no  designation  and  does  not  include  road  verges  that  are 
simply  extensions  of  larger  sites. 


Species-rich  roadside  habitat 
recorded  in  the  UK 


400 


Total  length  (km)  *  Approx  Area  (ha) 


The  chart  above  tries  to  give  an  impression  of  the  extent  of  species-rich  roadside  habitat  that  is  known 
about  and  will  in  part  reflect  the  quality  of  roadsides  and  their  historical  management  and  partly  the 
recording  effort  in  each  case.  Lincolnshire  is  a  clear  leader  due  to  the  extensive  survey  work  that  has 
been  undertaken  in  recent  years  by  the  Life  on  the  Verge  project  in  addition  to  our  extensive  Roadside 
Nature  Reserves  network  of  broad  drove  roads.  From  data  available  it  could  be  inferred  that  both  Dorset 
and  Kent  rely  on  verges  of  thinner  average  width. 

The  number  and  designation  type  of  notable  road  verges  is  shown  in  the  next  graph  ( p.  12  top)  based  on 
responses.  It  provides  a  combined  impression  of  the  number  of  species-rich  verges  known  about  and  the 
level  of  conservation  effort  in  each  case  as  well  as  progress  towards  designation.  The  bar  for  Lincolnshire 
illustrates  that  we  have  a  high  count  of  species-rich  verges  and  that  these  have  all  been  assessed  for 
designation.  The  chart  at  the  bottom  off  the  page  tries  to  show  the  quality  of  management  species-rich 
verges  are  receiving  in  each  county.  This  statistic  is  of  course  affected  strongly  by  number  and  extent  of 
species-rich  verges  recorded  which  places  Lincolnshire  below  average.  Particularly  impressive  are  the 
results  for  Devon,  Northants  and  Worcestershire  which  report  favourable  management  for  all  of  their 
roadside  reserves. 
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Roadside  Reserves  by  County 
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Financial  support  from  local  government  is  a  concern.  9  out  of  18  Wildlife  Trusts  who  responded, 
representing  12  out  of  21  counties  reported  that  local  authorities  provide  no  funding  for  the  appropriate 
management  of  road  verges  of  conservation  value.  Furthermore,  2  Wildlife  Trusts  reported  that  funding 
had  been  withdrawn  or  reduced  recently.  In  many  counties  such  as  Lincolnshire,  there  is  strong 
collaboration  between  local  authorities  and  Wildlife  Trusts  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  Nottinghamshire 
and  Suffolk,  the  local  authorities  manage  the  full  program  of  roadside  reserve  management. 

Last  year,  funding  was  made  available  from  the  RSWT  to  launch  the  Living  Highways  project  led  by  the 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Wildlife  Trust  which  will  run  until  2018.  Its  principal  aims  include  research  with 
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Sheffield  University  on  road  verge  ecosystem  services  in  urban  settings  as  well  as  knowledge  sharing 
between  Trusts  on  road  verge  management  to  establish  best  practice  at  a  national  level. 

Lincolnshire  has  led  the  way  in  terms  of  roadside  verge  conservation  at  a  national  level.  Following  the 
infamous  'Tetford  Hill  incident'  in  May  1960  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  chalk  verge  in  the  Wolds  of 
high  floristic  value  had  been  sprayed  with  herbicide,  the  Protected  Road  Verge  Scheme  was  adopted  by 
Lindsey  and  Kesteven  County  Councils.  This  scheme  proved  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  nationally  - 
pioneering  the  way  for  other  counties  and  Wildlife  Trusts  to  follow.  Ted  Smith  in  his  memoir  'Trustees  for 
Nature'  describes  the  scheduling  process  of  verges  as  "slow  but  thorough"  and  acknowledges  Barrie 
Wilkinson's  contribution  in  the  late  60s  as  being  especially  valuable.  1975  saw  the  launch  of  the  Wayside 
Warden  scheme  which  continues  to  this  day.  Further  extensive  surveys  were  undertaken  by  Marson  Peet 
in  the  1980s.  Following  a  review  in  1992,  the  Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust  formed  a  new  agreement  with 
Lincolnshire  County  Council  whereby  it  would  receive  a  maintenance  budget  and  manage  contractors  on 
designated  verges.  This  was  again  a  national  first  and  has  remained  a  successful  working  relationship 
which  continues  to  enable  the  conservation  of  the  best  verges  in  the  county.17  The  management  of  what 
are  now  named  Roadside  Nature  Reserves  is  now  in  the  capable  hands  of  John  Watt  the  Volunteer 
Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust  RNR  Officer. 

'Life  on  the  Verge'  has  written  the  next  chapter  in  road  verge  conservation  in  the  county  and  my  thanks  is 
owed  to  Caroline  Steel  and  Elizabeth  Biott  who  won  funding  for  the  project  and  managed  its  delivery  with 
partner  organisations.  This  is  also  an  opportunity  for  me  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  volunteers  who  were 
tireless  in  helping  the  Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust  achieve  its  ambitious  aims.  Over  8  survey  seasons,  three 
consecutive  projects  have  involved  over  250  volunteers  in  surveying  all  the  public  roads  which  run 
through  the  chalk  and  limestone  areas  of  Lincolnshire  (totalling  over  3,900km).  This  effort  has  led  to  the 
designation  of  146  new  roadside  Local  Wildlife  Sites  along  233km  of  road  which  are  estimated  to  amount 
to  over  200ha  in  area.  The  last  tranche  of  surveys  was  completed  this  year  by  Project  Officer  Aidan  Neary 
who  extended  the  survey  to  cover  a  roughly  5km  wide  corridor  stretching  either  side  of  Ermine  Street 
between  Lincoln  and  the  Humber. 

On  pages  14  and  15  you  will  see  the  maps  from  the  Life  on  the  Verge  surveys,  colour  coded  to  illustrate 
verge  quality  in  terms  of  the  number  of  grassland  indicator  species  per  kilometre.  Purple  sections 
represent  verges  designated  before  the  project  began  including  Roadside  Nature  Reserves.  Red,  orange, 
yellow  and  grey  sections  reflect  a  decreasing  scale  of  grassland  quality  with  all  red  and  many  orange 
sections  qualifying  for  Local  Wildlife  Site  designation. 

Results  for  the  Wolds  were  disappointingly  depauperate  in  high  quality  roadside  grassland  and  were 
lacking  in  apparent  connectivity  especially  north  of  the  A157.  Nevertheless,  some  good  quality  stretches 
were  found  along  Middlegate  lane  near  Bonby  and  Melton  Ross;  Race  Lane  near  Burnham;  Limber  Road 
near  Swallow  and  the  area  between  Binbrook  and  Tealby.  These  add  to  the  previously  known  hotspots  at 
Elsham  and  the  green  lanes  south  of  Humberside  Airport.  In  the  south  of  the  Wolds  the  Bluestone  Heath 
Road  offers  the  best  long  distance  connection,  although  patchy,  but  only  east  of  the  A153.  There  are  also 
notable  clusters  of  interest  around  Sotby,  Tetford,  Claxby  and  also  at  Hemingby  where  a  local  farmer  cuts 
hay  from  the  verges  every  year. 

It  was  in  the  South  Lincolnshire  Limestone  area  that  the  project  discovered  some  striking  patterns  of 
potential  connectivity.  Ermine  Street  appears  to  run  through  the  region  as  a  connective  spine,  linking 
Branston  in  the  north  with  Colsterworth  in  the  south  connecting  notable  clusters  in  areas  centred  on  the 
Limestone  Heath  south-east  of  Lincoln,  Ancaster,  Ropsley,  and  Stoke  Rochford.  These  new  finds  added  to 
the  already  extensive  network  of  designated  verges  skewed  towards  the  south-west  of  the  region  near 
the  Rutland  border.  The  north-south  orientation  of  Ermine  Street  also  offers  potential  as  a  climate 
corridor  for  species'  adaptation  to  climate  change. 

Road  verges  have  a  central  role  in  future  conservation  policy.  Drawing  on  consensus  in  the  scientific 
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Life  on  the  Verge  Survey  Results 
for  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds 
National  Character  Area  2011-13 
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Life  on  the  Verge  Survey  Results 
for  the  Lincolnshire  &  Rutland 
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literature,  the  Lawton  Review  published  in  20101191  acknowledges  that  England's  wildlife  habitats  have 
become  increasing  fragmented  and  isolated,  leading  to  declines  in  the  provision  of  some  ecosystem 
services  and  losses  to  species  populations.  It  advocates  the  memorable  mantra  of  "bigger,  better  and 
joined"  and  recommends  the  reconnection  of  ecological  networks  either  through  physical  corridors,  or 
through  'stepping  stones'.  It  proposes  that  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  collaboration  between  local 
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authorities,  local  communities,  statutory  agencies,  the  voluntary  and  private  sectors,  farmers  and  other 
land-managers  and  reminds  public  bodies  that  they  have  a  'biodiversity  duty'  under  section  40  of  the 
Natural  Environment  and  Rural  Communities  Act  2006  which  gives  them  a  responsibility  to  have  regard 
to  the  purpose  of  the  conservation  of  biodiversity.  The  report  even  goes  further  to  state  that  wildlife- 
friendly  planting  of  grass  verges  can,  for  example  reduce  their  maintenance  costs. 

The  previous  coalition  government's  Natural  Environment  White  Paper  published  in  2011[201 
acknowledged  bees  as  pollinators  and  listed  road  verges  among  field  edges,  gardens  and  public  parks  as 
resources  that  could  reverse  pollinator  decline.  It  includes  road  verges  in  its  definition  of  green  infra¬ 
structure  and  highlights  what  it  estimates  as  60,000ha  of  natural  edges  along  strategic  roads  and 
railways  which  have  the  potential  to  connect  and  enhance  fragmented  habitats. 

More  recently  in  2014,  the  Road  Investment  Strategy1215  has  announced  that  a  £300  million  Environment 
Fund  will  be  allocated  to  motorways  and  trunk  roads  across  England  to  improve  the  network's  impact  on 
nearby  landscapes,  cultural  heritage  sites  and  biodiversity  and  that  environmental  measures  will  be  built 
into  all  new  road  schemes  as  standard.  The  new  government-owned  highways  company  'Highways 
England'  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  halting  biodiversity  loss  from  its  operations  and 
ultimately  delivering  no  net  loss. 

Recently  the  Linear  Infrastructure  Network  ( LI  Net)  has  developed  as  a  syndicate  partnership  organisation 
from  the  Green  Infrastructure  Partnership  launched  by  DEFRA  and  now  run  by  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Association.  Including  partners  such  as  Highways  England,  National  Grid,  Network  Rail,  local 
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authorities,  Conservation  NGOs  and  the  Landscape  Institute,  LINet  seeks  to  optimise  the  potential  of 
linear  infrastructure  to  address  and  enhance  ecological  fragmentation  and  secure  greater  connectivity 
nationally,  regionally  and  locally. 


combined  result  of  productivity  and  disturbance 


It  has  long  been  recognised  in  grassland  management  for  conservation  that  processes  which  most  closely 
emulate  the  action  of  wild  grazing  are  most  successful  in  sustaining  diverse  grassland  flora  and  its 
dependent  fauna.  In  the  absence  of  conservation  grazing,  this  is  best  achieved  by  a  hay  cut.  The  model 
provided  by  Andre  Schaffers1221  (page  17)  illustrates  the  optimum  for  management  of  species-rich  grass¬ 
land  to  ensure  the  greatest  species  diversity.  It  represents  a  balance  between  disturbance/cutting  versus 
the  competitive  exclusion  of  less  vigorous  species  that  occurs  when  a  larger  amount  of  standing  biomass 
is  allowed  to  develop  through  increased  fertility  or  succession. 

We  see  a  high  risk  of  principally  three  undesirable  fates  for  our  roadside  grassland.  Firstly,  pressures  on 
local  authorities  to  abandon  cutting  of  rural  verges  in  Lincolnshire  on  all  but  visibility  splays  at  bends  and 
junctions  mean  that  a  short-term  threat  to  grassland  diversity  is  vegetation  succession  through  lack  of 
management.  Secondly,  in  areas  where  neatness  comes  first  for  reasons  of  safety  or  appearance, 
frequent  cutting  and  mulching  leads  to  a  sward  dominated  by  only  a  few  perennial  grasses.  Thirdly,  the 
findings  of  the  Countryside  2000  Survey122  and  Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust's  verge  survey  work  confirm 
that  accumulating  fertility  in  roadside  soils  due  mainly  to  more  intensive  farming  is  leading  to  the  tall 
growth  of  more  competitive  species  and  excluding  a  greater  species  diversity. 

Those  species  most  closely  associated  with  high  fertility  such  as  Cleavers  and  Common  Nettle  will  only  be 
encouraged  by  ditch  spoil  dumping  which  must  therefore  be  discouraged.  We  can  take  some  advice  from 
a  Dutch  study  241  which  advocates  early  cuts  to  control  the  vegetative  spread  of  Cow  Parsley  which  is  its 
principal  method  of  reproduction.  Where  arable  land  slopes  towards  verges,  buffers  in  the  form  of  field 
margins  and  hedgerows  are  all  the  more  important.  More  frequent  cuts  with  collection  could  be 
considered  restorative  in  these  situations.  The  relationship  between  soil  fertility  and  cuttings  collection  is 
complex,  however. 

An  18  year  study  of  roadside  vegetation  in  Cambridgeshire  2S  found  that  an  increased  cutting  frequency 
lowered  the  frequency  of  common  competitive  species.  There  seemed  to  be  no  effect  on  species 
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richness  due  to  different  types  of  machine  or  whether  cuts  were  taken  in  June  or  July.  Only  potassium 
was  significantly  reduced  in  soil  as  a  result  of  cuttings  collection  but  other  macro-nutrients  showed  no 
notable  decrease.  One  thing  that  could  be  confirmed,  however,  was  that  the  removal  of  cuttings 
definitely  increased  species  richness  mainly  as  an  increase  in  broadleaved  herbs.  This  was  thought  to  be 
attributable  principally  to  the  disturbance  involved  in  collecting  cuttings  and  the  absence  of  a  smothering 
mulch  -  both  factors  that  favoured  seedling  survival  for  less  vigorous  species.  A  study  in  2010  of  the 
population  dynamics  of  Burnet  Saxifrage  on  roadsides  in  Western  Norway126'  may  help  us  to  understand 
the  effects  of  vegetation  management  on  the  ecology  of  desirable  grassland  perennials.  Here,  survival, 
growth  and  reproduction  were  looked  at  separately  to  see  how  they  were  influenced  by  a  range  of 
management  regimes.  A  model  was  produced  to  understand  the  combined  contribution  of  these 
demographic  variables  to  the  population  growth  rate.  The  findings  showed  that  a  regime  which 
comprised  an  early  June  and  a  late  August  cut  and  collection  decreased  the  plant's  reproduction  but 
increased  its  survival  whereas  a  single  cut  and  collection  in  August  favoured  seedling  production  but  not 
the  adult  plants.  The  conclusion  therefore  was  that  a  combination  of  management  regimes  in  a  linear 
mosaic  would  create  a  small-scale  source-sink  situation  through  seed  dispersal  which  would  achieve  a 
better  population  growth  rate  overall. 

Effect  of  different  mowing  regimes  on  butterflies 
and  diurnal  moths  on  road  verges. 
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Invertebrates  differ  in  their  lifecycles  and  therefore  in  susceptibility  to  disturbance  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  Nevertheless,  late  summer  mowing  is  suggested  to  best  suit  the  life  cycles  of  most  inverte¬ 
brates.  The  avoidance  of  a  mid-summer  cut  and  application  of  a  partial  cut  was  advocated  by  Munguira 
and  Thomas  in  1992[27  as  being  beneficial  to  butterfly  populations.  The  effects  of  different  road  verge 
mowing  regimes  on  Lepidoptera  were  not  however  assessed  until  a  study  in  South  East  Finland  in  2006 
28  compared  the  effects  on  butterflies  and  diurnal  moths  from  three  different  mowing  regimes:  mowing 
the  full  verge  in  mid-summer,  mowing  the  full  verge  in  late  summer  and  mowing  only  a  strip  at  the  verge 
edge.  Verges  mown  in  mid-summer  were  found  to  support  a  lower  species  richness  and  abundance  of 
butterflies  compared  to  late  summer  and  partially  mown  verges.  Diurnal  moths  suffered  a  lower  species 
richness  and  diversity  in  mid-summer  mown  verges.  It  was  concluded  that  by  delaying  the  annual 
mowing  until  late  summer  or  promoting  partial  mowing,  the  quality  of  road  verges  as  habitats  for 
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butterflies  and  diurnal  moths  can  be  improved. 


Interestingly,  while  mowing  method  correlated  strongly  with  lepidopteran  abundance,  factors  in  the 
surrounding  environment  appeared  to  correlate  more  strongly  with  species  richness  which  would 
suggest  the  importance  of  hedgerows  and  buffer  strips  along  roadsides. 


For  economic  reasons  however ,  the  adoption  of  a  single  pass  tractor  mounted  flail  with  no  collection 
has  become  the  norm  for  all  UK  local  authorities  since  the  1960s  and  many  cutting  policies  have  reduced 
from  the  full  width  of  verges  to  just  visibility  strips  at  carriageway  edges  and  splays  at  bends  and 
junctions.  Furthermore,  cuts  are  often  undertaken  too  frequently  throughout  the  growing  season  to 
permit  plant  and  animal  lifecycles  to  function.  In  view  of  what  has  been  coming  to  light  through  recent 
research  this  trend  has  undoubtedly  led  to  biodiversity  loss  in  our  countryside  over  the  last  five  decades 
and  continues  to  do  so. 


Linear  meadow 


Back  verge  refuge 
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Suggested  standard  protocol  for  the  county's  road  verge  network.  Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust 
is  advising  Lincolnshire  County  Council  to  maintain  optimal  management  on  Roadside 
Nature  Reserves  where  forage  harvesting  might  present  the  only  practical  method  on  other 
verges;  this  diagram  presents  a  way  in  which  a  'linear  mosaic'  could  be  achieved  on  a 

landscape  scale 


Surfaced  carriageway 


1st  m  2nd  rr 


1st  m:  2x  cut  and  collect  per  year  (mid-end  May,  early-mid  Aug) 

2nd  m:  l-2x  cut  and  collect  per  year  depending  on  growth  (timin 


Local  government  in  the  UK  is  facing  heavy  pressure  to  cut  back  on  non-vital  services  due  to  deep 
budget  cuts  both  recently  and  forthcoming  in  future  years.  Under  this  current  financial  climate  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  verge  mowing  may  lessen  in  frequency  and  extent  and  where  it  does  occur 
would  be  a  single  pass  of  a  flail  leaving  the  cuttings  behind.  This  would  effectively  maintain  thin  strips  of 
highly  disturbed  grassland  while  leaving  the  greater  part  of  verge  widths  to  undergo  vegetational 
succession  to  scrub  and  tree  growth,  potentially  resulting  in  a  loss  of  all  roadside  species-rich  grassland 
and  therefore  a  net  biodiversity  loss.  Any  viable  alternative  to  this  scenario  that  could  deliver 
biodiversity  benefit  on  verges  must  present  a  cost  saving. 
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Sir  Albert  Howard  in  his  book  'Farming  and  Gardening  for  Health  and  Disease'  in  1947[291  wrote:  "One 
potential  source  of  waste  in  this  country  is  criminally  neglected  -  the  rich  mixed  growth  along  the  sides  of 

every  country  road  in  England . "  What  Sir  Albert  had  in  mind  was  a  novel  source  of  compost  but 

whether  utilised  in  that  way  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  huge  amount  of  biomass  is  produced  on 
road  verges  every  year  throughout  the  country  which  might  hold  some  economic  value.  We  might  hope 
therefore  that  realising  its  value  could  offer  the  opportunity  to  offset  the  costs  of  cutting  verges  in  ways 
that  are  sympathetic  to  their  biodiversity.  The  EU-funded  COMBINE  programme  which  finished  last  year 
involved  partners  from  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  the  UK.  It  was  based  on  a  novel  technology  first 
engineered  in  the  early  2000s  in  Kassel  University,  Germany,  which  utilises  grass  cuttings  including 
coarse  vegetation  to  generate  both  solid  fuel  briquettes  for  clean  combustion  as  well  as  bio-methane 
through  anaerobic  digestion  for  heat  and  electricity  generation.  Interestingly,  a  twice  annual  cut  was 

found  to  yield  more  biomass  per  year 
than  4  cuts  per  year  and  no  less 
methane.  This  was  largely  because  the  2 
-cut  system  was  spaced  by  12  weeks 
allowing  for  significant  regrowth.  This 
study1301  concluded  that  although  life- 
cycle  analysis  of  roadside  wildlife  and 
economic  studies  will  be  necessary  to 
identify  the  optimum  management 
options,  it  can  be  shown  that  a  reduced 
cutting  frequency  might  allow  a 
significant  energy  recovery  in 
combination  with  biodiversity  benefits. 
Between  2001  and  2008,  Montgomery¬ 
shire  Wildlife  Trust  in  partnership  with 
Powys  County  Council  also  trialled  bio¬ 
mass  harvesting  from  road  verges  and 
demonstrated  that  it  was  both  possible  and  suitable  for  biogas  and  compost  production. [31!  An  outcome 
from  the  'Life  on  the  Verge'  project  work  was  the  production  last  of  a  feasibility  desk  study  for  road 
verge  biomass-harvesting  and  processing  by  the  green  energy  consultancy  Peakhill  Associates  for 
Lincolnshire  County  Council.1321 

Two  conferences  hosted  at  Risholme  Campus  last  year,  based  on  the  report  and  demonstrating 
harvesting  machinery  shipped  over  from  France,  succeeded  in  attracting  interest  from  several  national 
highways  maintenance  companies  and  local  authorities  from  across  the  UK  including  Northamptonshire, 
Dorset,  Kent  and  Oxfordshire  as  well  as  the  Northern  Ireland  Environment  Agency.  The  implications  for 
road  verge  management  cost  savings,  lower  carbon  operations,  revenue  generation,  job  creation  and 
environmental  benefits  were  discussed.  This  led  to  funding  from  Lincolnshire  county  Council  to  under¬ 
take  a  road  verge  harvesting  trial  this  summer.  This  utilised  Dutch-engineered  equipment  shipped  over 
from  Belgium  to  harvest  herbaceous  biomass  from  20ha  along  20km  of  roads  in  both  the  Fens  and  the 
Wolds  within  a  15km  radius  of  the  receiving  anaerobic  digestion  facility  at  Scrivelsby.  Results  from  the 
trial  are  currently  being  analysed  by  Leeds  University,  the  London  Business  School,  Peakhill  Associates 
and  Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust.  This  work  now  represents  an  opportunity  to  assess  viability  in  terms  of 
logistics,  yields,  economics  and  engineering,  and  to  compare  our  findings  with  those  of  very  similar, 
recent  work  undertaken  by  the  University  of  Aalborg  in  Denmark.1331 

The  Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust  sees  economically  sustainable,  large-scale  cutting  and  collection  as 
potentially  delivering  a  huge  benefit  to  biodiversity  on  a  landscape  scale  but  also  recognises  the  serious 
risk  to  grassland  wildlife  that  could  come  from  a  solution  dominated  by  purely  economic  motivations. 
LWT  is  therefore  contributing  as  a  partner  in  the  current  work  by  advocating  the  potential  biodiversity 
gains  on  a  national  platform  and  by  advising  on  harvesting  protocols  to  maximise  biodiversity  benefit 
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from  these  operations  as  far  as  practicable.  Lwt  has  undertaken  vegetation  surveys  and  a  review  of  the 
scientific  literature  to  support  the  evidence  base  behind  this.  In  essence,  the  work  so  far  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire's  pilot  project  this  summer  could  build  the  case  for  a  transformational  change  to  vegetation 
management  on  roadsides  throughout  Lincolnshire  County  Council's  jurisdiction  and  beyond  and  is 
putting  this  county  at  the  leading  edge  of  national  innovation  in  green  infrastructure  management  for 
the  benefit  of  people  and  wildlife. 
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Wildlife  Trust's  'Living  Landscapes'  programme.  Mark  is  currently  42  and  lives  near  the  Bardney  Lime- 
woods  with  his  wife  Clare  and  their  2  year  old  daughter  Romily. 
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THE  GULF  WEDGE  CLAM  (ATLANTIC  RANGIA  OR  COMMON  RANGIA) 
Rangia  cuneata  (G.B.  Sowerby  I,  1831) 

A  FIRST  RECORD  FOR  LINCOLNSHIRE  AND  BRITAIN 

Alex  Pickwell  &  Emma  Holden 


The  native  range  of  the  brackish  water  bivalve  Rangia  cuneata  (G.  B.  Sowerby  I,  1832),  commonly  known 
as  Gulf  Wedge  Clam,  Atlantic  Rangia  or  Common  Rangia,  is  considered  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
(Verween  et  at,  2006;  Willing,  2016).  In  August  2015  Dr.  Martin  Willing  of  the  Conchological  Society 
recorded  the  first  occurrence  of  the  species  in  Britain  from  the  South  Forty  Foot  Drain  (SFFD)  near 
Boston,  Lincolnshire  (Willing,  2015).  Specimens  of  R.  cuneata  were  first  found  in  the  SFFD  at  Hubbert's 
Bridge  (TF  26771  43654)  and  Wyberton  High  Bridge  (TF  30392  43379)  (Willing,  2015).  The  species  has 
since  been  found  in  approximately  10.5km  of  the  watercourse,  with  the  upstream  limit  near  the  Skerth 
Drain  confluence  (TF  22870  43102)  and  the  downstream  limit  at  Black  Sluice  (TF  32567  42879)  in  the 
centre  of  Boston.  Many  of  the  specimens  collected  from  the  Skerth  Drain  confluence  exceeded  60mm 
and  thus  are  the  largest  recorded  in  Europe  so  far  (Willing,  2016).  Subsequent  surveys  at  18  locations  in 
11  connected  and  nearby  watercourses  with  potentially  suitable  conditions  found  no  specimens  of  R. 
cuneata,  indicating  the  species  is  entirely  isolated  to  the  SFFD. 


Rangia  cuneata  (G.B.  Sowerby  I,  1831)  shells  in  a  range  of  sizes. 


Picture:  Emma  Holden 


In  the  wild  R.  cuneata  typically  occurs  in  low  salinity  estuarine  habitats  with  salinities  in  the  range  of  0  to 
18  parts  per  thousand  (Parker,  1966;  Christmas,  1973;  Hopkins  et  a!.,  1973).  However,  a  change  of 
salinity  to  approximately  5%o  is  required  to  initiate  spawning  (Willing,  2016).  A  relatively  constant  5%o 
salinity  is  also  required  for  a  period  of  at  least  seven  days  before  the  spawned  larvae  develop  the  wider 
salinity  tolerance  exhibited  by  adult  specimens  (Willing,  2016).  Examination  of  the  growth  bands  on 
shells  collected  at  Hubbert's  Bridge  suggest  the  species  has  been  present  at  the  site  for  around  7  or  8 
years  (Willing,  2015).  Whilst  the  source  of  the  R.  cuneata  population  in  the  SFFD  is  yet  to  be  confirmed,  it 
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Is  considered  likely  that  colonisation  originated  from  continental  Europe  (Willing,  2016). 

The  first  European  record  of  R.  cuneata  was  made  in  2005  when  the  species  was  detected  in  the  Port  at 
Antwerp  on  the  River  Scheldt,  Belgium  (Verween  et  al.,  2006).  Whilst  the  mode  of  introduction  into 
Europe  is  currently  unknown,  Verween  et  al.  (2006)  suggested  cargo  ships  from  the  USA  discharging 
ballast  water  carrying  adults  or  larvae  in  Antwerp  Port.  Further  suggestions  have  included  contaminants 
on  anchors,  contaminated  sediments  collected  as  ballast,  and  live  specimens  being  discarded  as  food 
waste  (Willing,  2016).  This  final  suggestion  arises  as  R.  cuneata  is  commonly  eaten  in  Mexico  and  several 
of  the  East  Coast  States  of  the  USA  (LaSalle  &  de  la  Cruz,  1985).  Within  its  native  range  the  shell  of  R. 
cuneata  is  also  harvested  as  a  building  material  for  road  surfaces  and  a  primary  material  of  industrial 
products  (Tarver  &  Dugas,  1973;  Swingle  &  Bland,  1974).  Regardless  of  the  mode  of  arrival,  the  species 
has  subsequently  spread  across  continental  Europe,  being  recorded  from  the  Russian  portion  of  the 
Vistula  Lagoon  in  2010  (Rudinskaya  &  Gusev,  2012)  and  the  Polish  portion  in  2011  (Warzocha  &  Drgas, 
2013).  Expansion  into  brackish  waters  from  Antwerp  across  Belgium  and  Holland  also  occurred  so  that 
the  species  was  common  in  suitable  habitats  throughout  the  Dutch  provinces  of  Zeeland  North  Holland 
by  2013  (Neckheim,  2013).  2013  also  saw  the  first  German  record  for  R.  cuneata  with  the  species  being 
detected  in  the  Kiel  Canal  (Bock  et  al.,  2015).  In  2014  the  species  further  expanded  its  Dutch  range  and 
was  recorded  from  Termunterzijl,  Groningen  in  the  North  east  extreme  of  Holland  (Luijten,  2014). 
Furthermore,  R.  cuneata  was  recorded  from  the  Wista  Smiata  River,  Poland,  in  2014  (Janas  et  al.,  2014) 
indicating  a  western  expansion  from  the  Vistula  Lagoon  range. 

If  a  new  record  of  these  invasive  bivalves,  or  indeed  any  invasive  species,  is  found  outside  of  their 
currently  known  range  then  please  send  an  email  with  a  photograph,  location  details,  and  any  other 
available  details  to  alertnonnative@ceh.ac.uk. 
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IVY  BEES  Colletes  hederoe  ARRIVE  ON  THE  LINCOLNSHIRE  COAST 


Richard  Davidson 

Over  the  last  few  years  I've  watched  with  interest  the  spread  of  two  new  bees  to  Britain,  the  Tree  Bee 
Bombus  hypnorum  and  the  Ivy  Bee  Colletes  hederoe.  They  were  both  first  recorded  near  the  south  coast 
in  Dorset  around  the  same  time  in  2001  and  have  since  spread  rapidly  northwards.  The  Tree  Bee  has 
already  reached  Scotland  and  made  itself  very  much  at  home  south  of  the  border.  Four  years  ago  I  found 
them  living  in  a  Blue  Tit  nesting  box  in  my  mother's  garden  in  North  Hykeham  and  this  year  they've 
nested  in  the  cavity  wall  of  my  own  bungalow  in  Lincoln.  The  Ivy  Bee  hasn't  spread  quite  so  rapidly  but 
by  three  years  ago  they  were  on  the  Norfolk  coast  at  Holme  Dunes.  They  emerge  particularly  late  as  a 
species,  in  September,  to  take  advantage  of  Ivy  Hedero  helix  flowers  as  a  source  of  pollen  for  their 
offspring. 

I've  visited  friends  a  number  of  times  at  a  holiday  let  bungalow  on  the  sea  bank  at  Chapel  St  Leonards. 
One  thing  I've  noticed  is  that  there's  lots  of  Ivy  in  the  hedges  of  the  gardens  just  back  from  the  dunes 
there,  and  along  the  fences  behind  the  coastal  path.  I  also  thought  that  when  Ivy  Bees  reached 
Lincolnshire  that  would  be  a  likely  spot  for  them  to  do  it  with  lots  of  Ivy  to  forage  on  in  the  Autumn  and 
nearby  sand  dunes  to  nest  in  and  not  far  relatively  across  The  Wash  from  the  existing  colonies  on  the 
Norfolk  coast. 

So  it  was  that  in  late  September  2015  I  was  nearby  along  the  coast  one  afternoon  and  thought  I'd  just 
park  up  near  Chapel  Point  and  have  a  walk  along  the  front  to  one  of  the  aforementioned  Ivy  hedges  and 
see  if  there  were  any  Ivy  Bees  on  it.  I  didn't  think  for  a  minute  there  would  be  but  you  never  know. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise  the  hedge  was  being  well  visited  by  quite  a  number  of  yellow  and  black  stripey 
bees.  I  hadn't  ever  actually  seen  Ivy  Bees  though  so  I  thought  they  could  be  them,  but  it  was  more  likely 


Ivy  Bee  Colletes  hederoe 


Picture  Richard  Davidson 
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that  they  were  another  similar  species  that  was  already  well  established  in  the  area.  Nevertheless  I  took 
a  few  photos  to  send  to  someone  more  knowledgeable  than  myself  to  see  what  they  thought.  I  could  tell 
they  were  Colletes  bees  as  opposed  to  Bombus  or  Andrena  though. 

I  then  walked  down  on  to  the  dunes  and  south  towards  Chapel  St  Leonards  itself.  There's  an  excellent 
coastal  flora  along  that  stretch  including  Hounds  Tongue,  Cynoglossum  officinale,  Sea  Spurge,  Euphorbia 
paralias,  Sea  Holly  Eryngium  maritimum  and  Sea  Rocket  Cakile  maritima.  It  was  late  September  however 
and  most  of  the  plants  had  gone  over.  But  next  to  the  patch  of  Sea  Holly  I  again  saw  yellow  and  black 
stripey  bees,  this  time  entering  and  exiting  small  mounds  in  the  sand.  This  was  getting  interesting!  So 
again  I  took  lots  of  photos  of  the  activity  and  of  the  bees  and  this  time  caught  a  couple  of  voucher 
specimens  to  pass  on.  The  light  was  starting  to  fade  as  was  the  temperature  so  I  retreated  to  my  car  and 
drove  home. 

There  the  matter  rested  for  quite  a  while.  I  forwarded  the  photos  to  David  Sheppard  but  understandably 
he  was  unable  to  tell  just  from  images  whether  the  bees  featured  were  Ivy  Bees  or  not  and  I  didn't 
actually  see  him  to  hand  over  the  two  specimens  until  the  LNU  recorders  meeting  in  February  2016.  But 
then  came  the  great  news  from  David  that  they  were  indeed  Colletes  hederae,  confirming  that  location 
just  south  of  Chapel  Point  as  their  first  known  nesting  spot  in  Lincolnshire.  September  2016  will  see  me 
looking  for  more  colonies  along  the  coast.  There's  Ivy  growing  in  various  locations,  mainly  where  there 
are  conurbations  with  fences  and  coastal  defences  for  it  to  grow  up,  and  chances  are  there  will  be  others 
out  there.  So  nice  to  see  bees  doing  well  and  spreading  for  a  change! 


FIRST  RECORDS  OF  LABOULBENIALES  (Ascomycetes)  FOR  LINCOLNSHIRE 

Alan  Lazenby 

Laboulbeniales  are  fungal  parasites  of  invertebrates  mostly  found  on  beetles  but  also  on  other  orders 
including  flies,  cockroaches  ,  earwigs,  ants,  millepedes  and  mites  .They  have  a  global  distribution  with 
over  1800  species,  about  270  in  Europe.  The  fungi  grow  from  minute  pores  in  the  chitin  exoskeleton  of 
living  adult  beetles,  and  can  occur  scattered  all  over  as  odd  ones  or  in  bunches.  Although  parasites,  they 
cause  little  harm,  but  I  have  seen  a  beetle  with  a  large  bunch  growing  on  a  leg,  this  being  dragged  about 
like  a  ball  and  chain.  Beetles  are  the  main  host  with  ground  beetles  Carabidae  and  rove  beetles 
Staphylinidae  the  most  important,  but  they  also  occur  on  other  species,  even  water  beetles  e.g.  whirligig 
beetles  Gyrinus  species.  Laboulbenia  species  are  usually  host  specific,  occurring  on  one  invertebrate 
host,  or  on  a  few  closely  related  species  or  genera.  Laboulbeniales  were  first  studied  by  the  French 
entomologist  A.  Laboulebene  and  A.  Rouget  in  the  1840s 

I  have  found  Laboulbeniales  are  not  uncommon;  my  first  record  in  Lincolnshire  was  in  1985:  I  sent  about 
six  infected  beetles  to  the  L.N.U. Fungi  recorder  Ray  Halstead  who  informed  me  that  there  are  no 
Lincolnshire  Laboulbeniales  records  and  that  he  was  unable  to  identify  any.  Unfortunately  these 
specimens  were  lost.  I  made  some  drawings  of  fungi  using  my  binocular  microscope  which  does  not  have 
sufficient  magnification  to  show  the  detail  required  for  identification.  By  chance  I  had  a  conversation 
with  a  friend  Dave  Jeffries  a  member  of  in  the  Sorby  Natural  History  Society  in  Sheffield,  and  showed  him 
the  drawings.  Dave,  who  has  an  interest  in  mycology  and  had  at  one  time  studied  these  fungi,  showed 
me  how  to  make  microscope  slides  of  the  fungi,  loaned  me  a  compound  microscope  and  various  text 
books  and  literature  on  Laboulbeniales.  I  was  then  able  to  make  detailed  drawings  and  identify  the  fungi 
from  the  host  beetles.  Dave  suggested  he  scanned  the  drawings  with  my  determinations  and  sent  them 
to  Dr.  Alex  Weir,  Associate  Professor  of  Mycology  in  New  York,  who  Dave  had  met  many  years  ago.  Dr. 
Weir  kindly  checked  these  and  replied,  stating  most  of  my  identifications  are  correct.  He  identified  a  few 
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others  and  pointed  out  other  possible  identifications.  The  latest  beetles  I  found  with  Laboulbeniales  were 
in  2016  on  damp  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch.  The  most  numerous  were  ground  beetles  Bembidion 
biguttatum  and  Bembidium  lunulatum.  About  five  of  each  were  examined;  two  of  the  former  had 
Laboulbenio  pedicellota,  but  there  were  none  on  the  latter  although  both  were  in  close  company. 
Bembidion  lunulatum  is  cited  in  Weir  1996  as  a  host  of  Laboulbenia  pedicellata.  A  single  Agonum 
emarginatum  had  Laboulbenia  flagellata.  Other  ground  beetles  present  were  Bembidion  assimle, 
Bembidion  dentellum,  Acupalpus  dubius,  Dyschirius  aeneus  and  Stenolophus  mixtus. 

List  of  host  beetles  and  parasites  for  South  Lincolnshire  VC53  and  North  Lincolnshire  VC54 

New  host  beetle  additions  to  the  British  list  marked  *  First  VC  fungi  records  marked  * 

(The  following  fields  of  data  are  represented  by  the  headings  below  and  separated  by  commas.  Owing  to  the  small  format  of  'Transactions'  it 
was  not  possible  to  present  them  in  the  table  form  submitted.  In  order  to  assist  with  visual  navigation ,  the  fungus  names  and  the  vice-county 
numbers  are  in  bold ,  and  the  locations  are  in  bold  and  underlined) 

Editor 

Host  Ground  Beetles,  Parasite,  VC,  Location  site.  Habitat,  Grid  Ref,  Date,  Collector,  Determiner  of  Host,  Determiner  of  Parasite 

Notiophilus  biguttatus  (F),  Laboulbenia  notiophili*  Cepede  &  Picard,  54,  Shirewood  Revesbv.  woodland,  TF291621,  18/05/2014,  ASL,  ASL, 
ASL 

Notiophilus  biguttatus  (F),  Laboulbenia  notiophili  Cepede  &  Picard,  53,  Scopwick,  field  edge,  TF071580,  19/04/2015,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Notiophilus  rufipes  Curtis,  Laboulbenia  notiophili*  Cepede  &  Picard,  53,  Greenman  Wood  Blanknev  Heath,  woodland,  TF030600, 
01/04/1991,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 

Bembidion  deletum  Audinet-Serville,  Laboulbenia  pedicellata  Thaxter,  53,  Tunman  Wood,  woodland,  SK888648,  28/05/2012,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Bembidion  dentellum  (Thunberg),  Laboulbenia  vulgaris  Paytritsch,  53,  Metheringham  Delph,  TF 118629,  15/09/1985,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Bembidion  biguttatum  (F),  Laboulbenia  vulgaris*  Paytritsch,  53,  Blanknev  Fen  1  Upsall  Cottage,  garden,  TF125627,  30/06/1985,  ASL,  ASL, 
ASL 

Bembidion  biguttatum  (F),  Laboulbenia  pedicellata  Thaxter,  53,  Blanknev  Fen  1  Upsall  Cottage,  garden,  TF125627,  08/05/2005,  ASL,  ASL, 
ASL 

Bembidion  biguttatum(F),  Laboulbenia  pedicellata  Thaxter,  53,  Blanknev  Fen  ,  ditch  on  damp  mud,  TF123627,  10/05/2016,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Bembidion  biguttatum  (F),  Laboulbenia  pedicellata  Thaxter,  53,  Blanknev  Fen,  ditch  on  damp  mud,  TF124627,  10/05/2016,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Bembidion  biguttatum  (F),  Laboulbenia  pedicellata  Thaxter,  53,  Blanknev  Fen,  ditch  on  damp  mud  TF124627,  10/05/2016,  TF124627,  ASL, 
ASL,  ASL 

Bembidion  doris*  (Panzer),  Laboulbenia  pedicellata  Thaxter,  53,  Whisbv  Nature  Park  Grazing  Marsh  Pond,  under  mats  of  Crassula  helmsii, 
SK913671,  13/03/2013,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 

Bembidion  mmimum(F),  Laboulbenia  pedicellata*  Thaxter,  53,  Guvs  Head  .  River  Nene,  TF490254,  14/05/1994,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Bembidion  illigeri*  Netolitzky,  Laboulbenia  pedicellata  Thaxter,  53,  Navenbv  Low  Fields,  road  verge,  SK942582,  13/08/1991,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Bembidion  stephensii  Crotch,  Laboubenia  vulgaris*  Paytritsch,  54,  Shirewood  Revesbv,  woodland,  TF289621,  18/05/2014,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Pterostichus  minor  (Gyllenhal),  Laboulbenia  pseudomasei*  Thaxter,  53,  Whisbv  Nature  Park  Lincoln,  SK912671,  13/07/2013,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
12/04/1995,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 

Pterostichus  strenuus  (Panzer),  Laboulbenia  argutoris*  Cepede  &  Picard,  53,  Blanknev  Fen  1  Upsall  Cottage  ,  garden,  TF125627, 

07/05/1995,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 

Pterostichus  strenuus  (Panzer),  Laboulbenia  argutoris  Cepede  &  Picard,  53.  Blanknev  Fen  1  Upsall  Cottage  ,  garden,  TF125627,  01/10/1995, 
ASL,  ASL,  ASL 

Pterostichus  strenuus  (Panzer),  Laboulbenia  argutoris  Cepede  &  Picard,  53,  Blanknev  Fen  1  Upsall  Cottage  .  garden,  TF125627,  14/04/2013, 
ASL,  ASL,  ASL 

Laemostenus  terricola*  (Herbst),  Laboulbenia  polyphaga*  Thaxter,  53,  Middle  Fen  Farm,  Car  Dyke  Blanknev  Fen,  under  boards  in  old  barn, 
TF102627,  30/05/1993,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 

Laemostenus  terricola  (Herbst),  Laboulbenia  polyphaga  Thaxter,  53,  Potterhanworth  Heath,  stop  tap  hole  (acting  as  a  trap)  with  some 
carrion,  TF036659, 16/09/2009,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 

Oxypcephalus  obscurus  (Herbst),  Laboulbenia  flagellata*  Payritsch,  54,  Odder.  Lincoln,  pond  edge,  SK917749,  13/07/2012,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Paranchus  albipes  (F),  Laboulbenia  flagellata  Payritsch,  53,  Scopwick,  ditch  with  running  water,  TF072571,  19/04/2015,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
ASL 

Agonum  emarginatum  (Gyllenhal),  Laboulbenia  flagellata  Payritsch,  53,  Blanknev  Fen,  ditch  on  damp  mud,  TF123626,  10/05/2016,  ASL, 

ASL,  ASL 

Agonum  fuliginosum  (Panzer),  Laboulbenia  flagellata*  Payritsch,  53,  Blanknev  Fen,  ditch  bottom,  TF125630,  14/04/2013,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Dicheirotrichus  gustavi  Crotch,  Laboulbenia  giardii*  Cepede  &  Picard,  53,  Guys  Head  ,  R.  Nene  bank,  TF490254,  14/05/1994,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
Bradycellus  verbasci  (Duftschmid),  Laboulbenia  eubradycelli*  Hulden,  53,  Blanknev  Fen  1  Upsall  Cottage,  garden,  TF125627,  06/09/2014, 
ASL,  ASL,  ASL 

Stenolophus  mixtus  (Herbst),  Laboulbenia  anoplogeni*  Thaxter,  53,  Blanknev  Fen,  Blanknev  Town  Drain,  TF132627,  26/06/2006,  ASL,  ASL, 
ASL 

Stenolophus  mixtus  (Herbst),  Laboulbenia  anoplogeni*  Thaxter,  53,  Blanknev  Barf,  bank  of  irrigation  reservoir,  TF097623,  18/08/2002,  ASL, 
ASL,  ASL 

Anthracus  consputus*  (Dufschmid),  Rhachomyces  lasiophorus*  (Thaxter),  53,  Blanknev  Fen  1  Upsall  Cottage,  garden,  TF125627, 

25/08/1989,  ASL,  ASL,  A. Weir 

Badister  sodalist*  (Duftschmid),  Laboulbenia  filifera*  Thaxter,  53,  Blanknev  Fen,  under  litter  in  damp  ditch  bottom,  TF128629,  15/07/2001, 
ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
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Host  Rove  Beetles,  Parasite,  VC,  Location  site.  Habitat,  Grid  Ref,  Date,  Collector.,  Determiner  of  Host,  Determiner  of  Parasite 


Othius  punctulatus  (Groeze),  Rhachomyces  furcatus*  Thaxter,  53,  Ancaster  Moor  Poses  LWT  Reserve. ,  SK982438,  16/08/1992,  ASL,  ASL, 
A. Weir 

Philonthus  micans  (Gravenhorst),  Laboutbenia  philonthi*  Thaxter,  53,  Whisbv  Nature  Park  Grazing  Marsh  Pond,  under  matts  of  Crassula 
helmsii,  SK912671,  13/07/2013,  ASL,  ASL,  ASL 
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The  following  freehand  drawings  of  the  species  were  made  by  Alan  Lazenby  from  microscope  images. 


Left  Laboulbenia  eubradycelli 


Right  Rachomyces  furcatus 
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Top  left  Laboulbenia  filifero 


Top  right  Loboulbenio  philonthi 


Top  centre  Laboulbenia  polyphaga 


Bottom  left  and  right  Laboulbenia  pedicellate 
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Top  left  Rachomyces  lasiophorus 


Top  right  Laboulbenia  eubradycelli 


Bottom  left  Laboulbenia  notiophili 


Bottom  right  Laaboulbenia  hastiana 
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Platydemo  violaceum  (FABRICIUS)  (TENEBRIONIDAE)  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


WILJ.  HEENEY  &  JOHN  LAMIN 

Platydemo  violaceum  is  a  rare  and  distinctive  tenebrionid  -or  darkling  -  beetle  in  Britain.  Its  large  size  (7.5 
-8.25mm)  with  violet  colouration  sets  it  apart  from  most  other  beetles.  Its  distribution  has  historically 
been  in  the  New  Forest  (Donisthorpe,  1901)  with  an  isolated  record  of  a  single  individual  being  taken  at 
light  at  Juniper  Hall  Field  Centre,  Surrey,  on  11  August  1957  (Sankey,  1957).  A  period  of  50  years  passed 
before  2  individuals  were  recorded  in  2005  on  the  Stanford  Training  Area  under  a  section  of  bark  on  a 
dead  fallen  Pedunculate  Oak  Quercus  robor  (Sage,  2006).  The  following  year  in  October  2007,  JL  found 
this  species  in  an  area  of  Bourne  Woods  in  South  Lincolnshire  (VC  53)  while  carrying  out  forestry  work, 
which  added  it  to  the  county  list  after  it  was  confirmed  by  Roger  Key.  Since  that  discovery  it  has  been 
found  in  a  number  of  woodlands  in  the  area  by  lifting  up  Pedunculate  Oak  Quercus  robur  bark  on  young 
dead  trees,  mostly  that  under  50  years  of  age.  The  records  for  Lincolnshire  have  been  summarised  by 
Heeney  (2015).  It  has  also  been  added  to  the  Oxfordshire  list  by  Wright  (2015)  when  a  single  specimen 
was  taken  using  a  vane  trap  in  Brasenose  Wood. 


I 


Platydemo  violaceum 


Picture  Will  Heeney 


On  the  continent  according  to  Shirt  (1987),  this  species  of  beetle  has  been  recorded  from  Jelly  Ear  fungi 
Auricularia  auricula-judae  and  Tripe  Fungus  A.  mesenterica  on  Elder  Sambucus  nigra  and  Elm  Ulmus  spp. 
After  a  great  deal  of  searching  by  WJH  and  JL  since  2007,  no  evidence  of  this  feeding  behaviour  was 
found  at  the  sites  at  which  P.  violaceum  was  recorded.  In  2015  during  some  casual  beetle  recording  in 
Callans  Lane  Wood  near  Kirkby  Underwood,  a  fallen  lump  of  Beech  Fagus  sylvatica  L.  was  found  with 
Tripe  Fungus  growing  on  it.  After  a  little  bit  of  searching  P.  violaceum  was  found  along  with  a  number  of 
tenebrionid-like  larvae.  These  were  reared  on  and  the  thoughts  of  WJH  and  JL  were  confirmed  that  it 
was  the  larvae  of  P.  violaceum.  Not  only  were  a  number  of  adult  beetles  reared  on  but  also  a  species  of 
parasitic  wasp.  This  was  sent  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  London  for  expert  identification  which 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  species  unknown  to  science.  Currently  the  paper  is  being  written  describing  this 
species  and  should  be  published  in  2017. 
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This  species  appears  to  be  active  at  night  time  in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The  best  time  to  look 
for  the  adults  is  at  night  time  where  they  can  be  found  on  elder  that  is  infested  with  Jelly  Ear.  Carefully 
searching  at  night  under  torch  light  may  well  reveal  this  species  in  more  locations  across  Lincolnshire  and 
is  well  worth  the  effort. 

Acknowledgments 
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MITES  AND  BUMBLEBEES 
David  Sheppard 

The  picture  below  shows  a  queen  Bombus  terrestris  carrying  a  number  of  harmless  mites.  These  are 
almost  certainly  of  the  genus  Parasitellus  (Mesostigmatidae:  Parasitidae).  They  live  in  the  nest  and  help 
to  keep  it  clean  by  feeding  on  old  wax,  pollen  grains,  the  mould  and  detritus  that  accumulates  during  the 


Bombus  terrestris  with  mites. 


Picture  Julia  Smith 
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rearing  of  the  brood.  Mites  go  through  various  stages  of  development  and  it  is  the  immature 
deuteronymph  stage  that  attaches  itself  to  the  bodies  of  bumblebees.  During  the  summer,  the  mites 
transfer  to  new  nests  by  dropping  from  a  worker  bumblebee  on  to  a  flower  and  re-attaching  to  another 
visiting  bumblebee.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  as  the  nest  declines,  mites  attached  to  queen  bumblebees 
and  they  will  take  these  mites  into  hibernation  so  that  the  each  queen  has  a  ready  supply  of  cleaners 
when  she  forms  her  own  nest  in  the  following  spring.  From  several  studies  it  was  found  that  between 
46%  and  100%  of  spring  queens  of  the  most  abundant  bumblebees,  Bombus  terrestris,  B.lucorum, 
B.pascuorum,  B.hortorum  and  B.lapidarius  carried  Parasitellus  mites.  Indeed  they  are  so  important  to  the 
queen  bumblebee  that  she  has  special  recesses  on  the  outside  of  her  body  where  these  mites  can  cling 
on  in  safety. 

There  are  at  least  15  genera  of  mites  associated  with  bumblebees.  Not  all  are  so  benign  to  bumblebees 
but  very  little  is  known  about  them. 

For  an  authoritative  and  readable  account  of  bumblebee  mites,  see  Goulson  (2010) 
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BEES  ON  SOWN  FIELD  MARGINS 
David  Sheppard 

Whilst  investigating  bumblebees  visiting  flowers  in  sown  arable  field  margins  I  took  a  sample  of  the 
solitary  bees.  The  large  brown  solitary  bees,  I  assumed,  were  Andrena  nigroaenea  and,  indeed,  several 
proved  so  to  be.  However  one  specimen  keyed  out  nicely  to  Andrena  nitida ;  a  species  that  has  been 
recorded  only  twice  before  in  Lincolnshire,  one  in  1888  and  another  at  Linwood  Warren  in  1900  (Archer, 
2008).  This  was  later  confirmed  to  be  correct  by  Mike  Edwards.  It  is  similarly  rare  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
in  Yorkshire. 

Several  of  the  smaller,  darker  solitary  bees  were  Lasioglossum  malachurum.  This  is  a  quite  distinctive 
species,  at  least  when  viewed  under  a  microscope,  because  of  the  rectangular  margins  to  the  pronotum. 
Although  previously  considered  to  be  a  nationally  scarce  species  (Falk,  1991;  Edwards  &  Broad,  2005.) 
this  species  appears  to  have  become  more  abundant  in  recent  years  and  now  seems  to  be  particularly 
associated  with  arable  held  margins. 

The  strange  plants  favoured  in  these  sown  margins:  Red  Clover  Trifolium  pratense  ,  Crimson  Clover 
Trifolium  incarnatum  ,  Cornflower  Centaurea  cyanus  ,  Corn  Marigold  Glebionis  segetum  ,  Corn 
Chamomile  Anthemis  arvensis  and  Phacelia  tanacetifolia,  a  native  of  south-west  USA  and  Mexico,  may 
look  peculiar  and  out  of  place  in  an  otherwise  green  or  brown  arable  landscape  but  they  are  proving  to 
be  of  great  value  to  bees  and  other  insects  that  would  otherwise  struggle  to  survive  in  the  intensive 
agricultural  landscape. 
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Andrena  nitida 


Picture  Steven  Falk 


Post  Script 

Since  writing  this  note  I  have  found  an  article  which  records  the  4th  and  5th  Lincolnshire  records  of 
Andrena  nitida  from  Gosberton  Clough  in  2011  and  2012.  Neither  of  these  records ,  nor  the  3rd  record, 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Lincolnshire  Environmental  Records  Centre  database  nor  to  the  national  Bees, 
Wasps  &  Ants  Recording  Society  database.  Consequently  these  records  were  not  readily  available  to  me 
when  searching  for  information  about  the  significance  of  my  finds. 


PHILLIPS,  A.,  2013.  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  In  2012.  The  Lincolnshire  Naturalist.  28(2):  135-136. 


DEVON  CARPET  Lampropteryx  otregiata 
A  NEW  MACRO  MOTH  FOR  LINCOLNSHIRE 

Phil  Lee 

In  June  2015  the  LNU  conducted  a  weekend-long  bioblitz  within  the  Chambers  Farm  Wood  (CFW) 
complex.  This  included  moth  trapping  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  nights.  The  number  and  variety  of 
moths  caught  over  the  two  nights  was  impressive.  Anne  Goodall,  on  behalf  of  the  Forestry  Commission 
(FC),  asked  if  we  would  be  interested  in  holding  more  moth  nights  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  FC  with 
moth  records  for  Hatton  Wood,  Ivy  Wood  and  Little  Scrubs  Wood,  all  of  which  are  in  the  CFW  complex 
and  all  of  which  have  SSSI  status.  The  invitation  was  gratefully  accepted.  So  on  Friday  night  the  28th 
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August  Charlie  Barnes  and  I  pushed  our  moth  trapping  equipment  in  wheelbarrows  across  the  meadow 
behind  the  visitor's  centre  into  Ivy  Wood.  We  stumbled  approximately  a  hundred  yards  into  the  wood 
and  found  a  small  clearing  in  which  to  set  up.  We  ran  a  125Watt  MV  light  covered  by  a  net  curtain 
wigwam  and  tripod  over  a  white  sheet  and  a  Skinner  trap  with  an  actinic  light. 


Devon  Carpet 


Picture  Phil  Lee 


The  lights  went  on  at  20:15  and  there  was  a  steady  flow  of  moths  to  the  wigwam.  The  night  was  initially 
cloudy,  calm  and  mild  but  with  a  clear  bright  moon  later.  After  approximately  40  minutes  a  small,  rather 
worn,  Geometrid  type  moth  landed  on  the  wigwam.  With  its  wings  open  I  could  see  it  was  a  moth  I  was 
not  familiar  with,  resembling  a  small  Water  Carpet  Lampropteryx  suffumata  which  flies  much  earlier  in 
the  year  in  April  and  May.  We  consulted  the  moth  book  we  had  with  us  and  identified  it  as  a  Devon 
Carpet  Lampropteryx  otregiata.  The  moth  was  potted,  photographed  the  following  morning  and 
circulated  to  a  few  fellow  'mothers'  for  confirmation  and  comment.  Martin  Gray,  the  Lincolnshire  moth 
recorder,  was  confident  we  had  the  identification  correct  and  his  subsequent  examination  of  the  moth's 
genitalia  was  conclusive.  He  also  confirmed  that  this  was  the  first  record  of  Devon  Carpet  in  the  county 
of  Lincolnshire. 

Devon  Carpet  is  said  to  be  nationally  scarce  with  a  mainly  southern  distribution  although  there  have 
been  a  few  recent  records  in  Yorkshire  and  a  single  record  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  food  plant  is  Marsh 
Bedstraw  Galium  palustre  which  is  present  in  the  meadows  adjacent  to  Ivy  Wood. 

Ivy  Wood  SSSI  is  ancient  woodland  and  was  bought  by  the  FC  just  before  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  It  was  clear-felled  at  this  time  and  allowed  to  regenerate  naturally  and  was  selected  for  coppice 
management  in  1995. 

My  thanks  to  Martin  Gray  for  performing  the  necessary  genitalia  examination,  Brian  Hedley  for 
confirming  the  presence  of  Marsh  Bedstraw  and  Anne  Goodall  for  details  on  Ivy  Wood. 
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AN  UPDATE  TO  THE  1988  ANNOTATED  LIST  OF 


THE  SHIELDBUGS  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE 
Annette  and  Allan  Binding 


It  is  twenty-seven  years  since  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union  published  Dr  Peter  Kirby's  list  of  the 
bugs  in  Lincolnshire  which  included  shieldbugs.  This  list  deals  only  with  the  shieldbugs.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  original  list,  new  species  have  been  added  and  others  rediscovered.  There  were 
sixteen  species  on  the  original  list  and  there  are  now  twenty-two  although  one  species,  Legnotus  picipes 
Heath  Shieldbug  has  had  no  records  since  1865  so  is  possibly  extinct  in  the  county. 

This  updated  list  also  includes  the  English  names  now  in  use. 

Acanthosomatidae  (Shieldbugs) 

Hawthorn  Shieldbug  Acanthosoma  haemorrhoidale 
Common  in  the  county  on  hawthorn  Crataegus. 

Birch  Shieldbug  Elasmostethus  interstinctus 
Common  across  the  county  on  birch  Betula. 

Parent  Bug  Elasmucha  grisea 

Although  its  food  plant  is  birch  which  is  common  in  Lincolnshire,  the  Parent  Bug  appears  to  be  declining 
with  very  few  records  received  each  year. 

Juniper  Shieldbug  Cyphostethus  tristriatus 
Formerly  Elasmostethus  tristriatus 

New  to  the  county  in  1990  at  Gibraltar  Point  NNR  found  by  Dr  D  S  Hill.  Since  then  it  has  expanded  its 
range  and  has  become  established  in  the  county. 

Cydnidae  (Burrower  Bugs) 

Bordered  Shieldbug  Legnotus  limbosus 

A  ground-living  bug  associated  with  bedstraws  and  Cleavers  Galium  aparine.  Widespread  in  Lincolnshire 
but  not  common. 

Heath  Shieldbug  Legnotus  picipes 

Only  one  Lincolnshire  record,  G  V  Wollaston  1875  Mablethorpe.  The  species  is  associated  with 
bedstraws  on  sand.  It  is  Notable  B  and  probably  now  extinct  in  the  county. 

Pied  Shieldbug  Tritomegas  bicolor 
Formerly  Sehirus  bicolor 

Common  across  the  county,  often  on  Lamium  album  White  Dead-nettle. 

Forget-me-not  Shieldbug  Sehirus  luctuosus 

A  mainly  southern  species  associated  with  forget-me-nots  Myosotis. 

Scarab  Shieldbug  Thyreocoris  scarabaeoides 

New  to  the  county  in  2003  at  Cove  Farm,  Haxey.  Only  two  subsequent  records. 
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Pentatomidae  (Shieldbugs) 

European  Turtle-bug  Podops  inuncta 

A  ground  living  bug,  easily  overlooked  so  probably  under-recorded. 

Woundwort  Shieldbug  Eysarcoris  venustissimus 
(formerly  Eysarcoris  fabricii) 

At  the  time  of  Dr  P.  Kirby's  Lincolnshire  list  this  formerly  rare  species  was  spreading  and  had  become 
locally  common  in  the  south  of  the  county.  Food  plant  is  hedge  woundwort  Stachys  sylvatica  and  other 
labiates.  It  is  now  common  across  Lincolnshire. 

Common  Green  Shieldbug  Palomena  prasina 

One  of  the  species  with  no  post-1970  records  at  the  time  of  Dr  P.  Kirby's  list.  It  was  rediscovered  at 
Scotgrove  Wood  in  1998.  It  has  continued  to  spread  across  the  county  and  is  now  the  species  which 
receives  the  most  records  every  year. 

Gorse  Shieldbug  Piezodorus  lituratus 
Frequent  on  gorse  Ulex  across  the  county. 

Forest  bug  or  Red-legged  Shieldbug  Pentatoma  rufipes 

A  large  bug  widespread  across  Lincolnshire.  It  is  associated  with  broad-leaved  trees  and  can  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  often  in  large  numbers. 

Spiked  Shieldbug  Picromerus  bidens 

A  large  predatory  shieldbug  usually  in  damp  places  including  gardens  throughout  the  county. 

Bronze  Shieldbug  Troilus  luridus 

Another  of  the  species  with  no  post-1970  records  on  Dr  P  Kirby's  list.  An  arboreal  predatory  species. 
Never  common  but  it  may  be  overlooked  as  it  lives  quite  high  in  trees. 

Heather  Shieldbug  Rhacognathus  punctatus 

Mainly  on  wet  heathland  where  it  is  predatory  on  Lochmaea  suturalis  Heather  Beetle  larvae. 

Blue  Shieldbug  Zicrona  caerulea 

No  post-1970  records  at  the  time  of  Dr  P  Kirby's  list.  Since  then  it  has  been  rediscovered  in  many  parts 
of  the  county.  It  is  predatory  on  the  larvae  of  Haltica  beetles  on  willowherb  Epilobium. 

Small  Grass  Shieldbug  Neottiglossa  pusilla 

Earliest  known  record  1973  from  Moor  Farm  LTNC  Reserve.  Since  then  it  has  been  recorded  in  central 
and  northern  parts  of  the  county. 

Hairy  Shieldbug  Dolycoris  baccarum 

New  to  the  county  in  2005.  It  is  now  found  in  central  and  northern  parts  of  Lincolnshire. 

Bishop's  Mitre  Shieldbug  Aelia  acuminata 

New  to  Lincolnshire  in  2007  when  it  was  found  at  Minting  Wood  by  Colin  Smith.  Since  then  it  has  been 
recorded  in  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  county. 

Crucifer  Shieldbug  Eurydema  oleracea 

New  to  the  county  in  2015.  Found  by  John  Lamin  at  Bourne  South  Fen. 

Vagrant 

Southern  Green  Shieldbug  Nezara  viridula 

All  records  of  this  species  have  come  into  the  county  in  imported  goods  from  Italy  in  2001  and  2006. 
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INSECTS  UNDER  STRANDLINE  AT  GIBRALTAR  POINT 


David  Sheppard 

The  2nd  July  2015  was  a  very  hot  day;  too  hot  perhaps  for  insects  to  be  active  where  I  was  on  the  outer 
dunes  at  Gibraltar  Point.  So  not  finding  very  much,  I  turned  my  attention  to  investigating  the  flotsam  left 
after  the  recent  high  tide.  This  was  mostly  filamentous  algae,  'bladder-wrack'  type  seaweed  and  Horn- 
wrack  Flustra  foliaceo  .  Some  bright  orange  spots  immediately  caught  my  attention  and  these  turned  out 
to  be  bodies  of  the  Turnip  sawfly  Athalia  rosoe.  I  searched  about  0.25nT  patch  of  flotsam  and  found  64 
specimens  (4cf  609)  of  A.  rosoe  together  with  mostly  single  specimens  of  Crossocerus  podagricus 
(Sphecidae),  queens  of  Bombus  hypnorum  and  B.  lucorum  (Apidae),  Cantharis  lateralis(C antharidaej, 
Adalia  bipunctota  and  Halyzia  sedecimguttata  (Coccinellidae),  Gastrophysa  polygoni  (Chrysomelidae), 
Adrastus  pollens  (Elateridae),  Amara  tibialis  (Carabidae),  Elasmucho  grlsea  (Acanthasomatidae), 

Saldula  Popacula  (Saldidae),  an  ichneumonid,  and  several  aphids  and  anthomyiid  flies. 

The  strandline  was  patchy,  about  lm  wide  and  hundreds  of  metres  in  length.  If  insects  were  present  at 
the  same  density  along  the  whole  length  their  numbers  must  have  been  in  the  thousands. 


Strandline,  Gibraltar  Point 


Picture  David  Sheppard 


I  walked  some  400m  down  to  the  still  receding  tideline  but  did  not  see  any  bodies  of  insects  on  the  wet 
sand.  On  my  way  back  up  to  the  dunes  I  searched  patches  of  Hornwrack  stranded  by  the  tide  and  found 
seven  more  A. rosoe  9,  especially  where  they  could  be  floated  off  in  pools  of  water.  There  may  have  been 
others  buried  more  deeply  in  the  sand. 

Sweeping  in  the  dunes  produced  lots  of  the  beetles  Coccinello  undecimpunctata,  Cantharis  lateralis, 
Notoxus  monoceros  and  pollen  beetles  (Mellgethes  spp.)  but  no  sawflies.  Charlie  Barnes  interprets  most 
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of  the  beetles  as  being  usual  sand  dune  species  and  Athalio  rosoe  is  also  a  normal  component  of  sand 
dunes,  as  well  as  other  habitats.  However,  Halyzio  sedecimguttata  is  a  tree  dwelling  species  which  occurs 
in  plenty  in  a  nearby  Sycamore  plantation.  Roy  et  al  (2011)  refer  to  it  being  a  late-breeding  species  with 
population  peaks  in  late  June-early  July,  so  maybe  it  was  dispersing.  It  is  not  known  as  a  regular  migratory 
species.  Roy  et  al  (2011)  also  refer  to  a  number  of  strandline  records  for  C.undecimpunctata,  with 
populations  peaking  in  late  June  -  August.  Perversely,  although  there  were  many  C.  undecimpunctata 
alive  in  the  sand  dunes,  none  were  found  amongst  the  dead  insects  along  the  strandline. 

There  have  been  several  accounts  of  mass  strandings  of  insects,  usually  ladybirds  and  aphids  and  the 
assumption  has  been  that  these  are  the  result  of  insects  migrating  north  or  westwards,  dying  at  sea  and 
being  washed  ashore.  The  question  arises  here,  whether  these  insects  at  Gibraltar  Point  were  drowned 
trying  to  migrate  to  England  or,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  part  of  the  normal  dune  fauna,  whether 
they  were  drowned  trying  to  leave.  An  alternative  explanation  could  be  that  these  insects  were  resting  on 
the  sand  and  basking  in  the  early  morning  sun  (Sunrise  was  at  04.36  on  that  morning)  but  still  unable  to 
fly  when  the  high  tide  (6.89m)  came  in  at  06.51,  swept  them  up  in  the  flotsam  and  drew  some  down  the 
beach  and  out  towards  the  sea.  My  discovery  was  at  about  11.00am. 

Thanks  to  Charlie  Barnes  for  identifying  the  beetles  and  for  information  about  sand  dune  beetles. 
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OBITUARY 

ARTHUR  EDWARD  (TED)  SMITH 
20  August  1920  -  15  September  2015 

David  Sheppard 

Ted  Smith  was  born  in  Alford,  in  what  had  been  previously  the  Cross  Keys  public  house  but  by  then  was 
Smith's  Grocers.  The  building  still  stands  on  South  Street  at  the  junction  with  Finsbury  Street.  His  father 
was  the  local  grocer,  baker  and  plumber.  Ted  gained  a  scholarship  to  attend  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Grammar  School  in  Alford  and  later  achieved  a  B.A.  with  first  class  honours  and  M.A.  with  distinction  in 
English  at  Leeds  University.  Having  failed  the  medical  examination,  following  his  call-up  in  1942,  he 
became  acting  senior  English  master  at  Leeds  Grammar  School.  In  1946  he  took  up  a  teaching  post  at 
North  Walsham  in  Norfolk  but  left  the  following  year  to  become  Resident  Tutor  in  Lindsey  in  the 
Department  of  Adult  Education  at  Nottingham  University.  He  remained  in  that  post  for  26  years,  until  his 
retirement  in  1974.  He  was  primarily  interested  in  birds  but  he  was  an  accomplished  botanist  and  had  a 
wide  interest  in  all  kinds  of  Lincolnshire  wildlife. 

Ted  joined  the  LNU  in  1938,  whilst  still  at  school,  with  the  address  of  43  South  Street  but  other  pressures, 
not  least  University  entrance  exams,  meant  that  he  had  little  time  or  opportunity  to  attend  the  meetings. 
However,  during  his  first  summer  vacation  from  Leeds  he  was  asked  to  organise  a  field  meeting  at 
Haugham  Pastures  and  Tetford  Hill  to  be  held  on  17th  August  1939.  Ted  described  this  in  his  memoirs  as  'a 
formidable  occasion'  although  the  LNU  Transactions  reported  that  he  'had  prepared  an  excellent 
programme  and  acted  as  guide  for  the  day'.  This,  the  198th  meeting  of  the  LNU,  was  the  last  to  be  held 
for  the  duration  of  the  coming  war.  In  1943,  as  part  of  post-war  restoration  planning,  the  LNU  was  asked 
to  set  up  a  Lincolnshire  sub-committee  of  the  Government's  'Nature  Reserves  Investigation  Committee' 
with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a  list  of  potential  nature  reserves  in  the  county.  Ted  was  invited  to  be  part  of 
this  Nature  Reserves  sub-committee  even  though  he  was  teaching  in  Leeds  and  his  visits  to 
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Ted  Smith  CBE,  with  Sir  David  Attenborough,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Wildlife  Trusts'  centenary  in 
May  2014.  Picture  Rachel  Shaw 


Lincolnshire  were  confined  to  school  holidays.  The  NRIC  report  was  published  in  1946  but  none  of  the  six 
Lincolnshire  sites  proposed  by  the  sub-committee  were  included  in  the  list  of  potential  National  Nature 
Reserves.  Undaunted,  Ted  and  others  persuaded  the  LNU  to  retain  the  group  and  consequently  the 
'Nature  Reserves  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Committee'  was  set  up  in  1947  with  Ted  as  Honorary 
Secretary  -  even  though  by  then  he  was  living  in  Norfolk.  The  committee  was  challenged  to  'pursue  the 
question  of  nature  reserves,  of  wildlife  conservation  by  various  means  and  in  every  way  to  seek  to 
protect  the  county's  heritage  in  its  flora  and  fauna.'  Ted  reported  the  committee's  progress  in  the  LNU 
Transactions  for  1946  and  1947.  However  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  committee  was,  in  Ted's 
words,  'totally  inadequate  for  the  ambitious  conservation  programme  which  it  had  set  itself'. 

Ted  returned  to  Lincolnshire  in  January  1948  and  immediately  set  about  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Trust.  In  this  he  had  the  support  of  several  prominent  LNU  members  but  others 
were,  not  surprisingly,  suspicious  of  this  new  venture  that  could  take  valuable  membership  away  from 
the  LNU  and  change  the  emphasis  from  natural  history  to  wildlife  conservation  with  all  of  the  imagined 
restrictions  on  access  and  collecting  that  might  be  imposed.  This  was  not  Ted's  intention  at  all  and,  in 
fact,  he  considered  that  public  access  and  the  study  of  plants  and  animals  were  principle  reasons  for 
creating  nature  reserves.  From  this  time,  Ted's  activities  focussed  very  much  on  the  work  of  the  LNT 
although  he  maintained  his  involvement  with  the  LNU  as  much  as  his  other  duties  allowed.  He  was 
involved  in  WEA  courses  and  LNU  summer  schools  held  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  elsewhere;  contributed  to, 
and  at  the  same  time  co-authored  both  the  LNU  Bird  Report  and  the  1955  LNU  brochure  No. 2  on  'The 
Birds  of  Lincolnshire';  lead  field  meetings  particularly  on  the  Wolds  and  at  Gibraltar  Point;  was  the  LNU 
representative  on  the  Lincolnshire  Branch  of  the  Council  for  the  Protection  of  Rural  England  between 
1958  and  1962;  was  the  56th  President  of  the  LNU  in  1968  and  the  105th  in  1998;  and  was  awarded  Life 
Membership  in  1999. 
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His  first  presidential  address  'Nature  Conservation  in  Lincolnshire'  was  published  by  the  Lincolnshire 
Naturalists'  Trust  as  a  pamphlet,  selling  3000  copies.  He  updated  this  review  in  1984  with  a  talk  entitled 
'Nature  Conservation  in  Lincolnshire:  15  years  on  -  a  re-appraisal  of  the  Presidential  Address  of  1968' 
which  appears  to  remain  unpublished.  In  1993  he  wrote  an  account  of  'Nature  and  Naturalists  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  1893-1993'  which  was  published  in  the  1993  issue  of  the  LNU  Transactions  as  part  of  the  LNU 
centenary  celebrations.  His  second  presidential  address  'Nature  Reserves  in  Lincolnshire  -  Their  Function 
and  Values'  appeared  in  volume  24,  part  4,  of  the  LNU  Transactions  in  1999. 

All  of  this  was  in  addition  to  his  real  job  as  Resident  Tutor  in  Adult  Education  and  his  ever  growing 
commitments  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Nature  Reserves  (later  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Nature  Conservation/Royal  Society  for  Nature  Conservation)  to  which  he  was  Hon  Sec  1959-1974  and 
General  Secretary  1974-1978,  remaining  on  its  Council  until  1998.  It  was  in  this  role  that  he  was  able  to 
steer  the  development  of  the  Wildlife  Trusts  in  the  UK  and  as  a  model  for  the  wildlife  conservation 
movement  across  the  world.  He  was  a  member  of  the  England  Committee  of  the  Nature  Conservancy 
(1956-1978,  including  chairman  1971-1978);  RSPB  Council  1963-1967;  and  National  Trust  Council  1980- 
1988.  His  greatest  commitment,  however,  was  to  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists  Trust  (later  Lincolnshire 
Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  /Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust)  for  which  he  was  Hon  Sec  1948-1968, 
Chairman  1968-1998  and  President  2006-2015.  Ted  co-edited  the  first  county  Red  Data  Book  in  1988; 
'Nature  in  Lincolnshire'  in  1996  and  a  Lincolnshire  State  of  Nature  report  in  2015.  He  published  his 
autobiography  'Trustees  for  Nature  -a  Memoir'  in  2007. 

Not  surprisingly,  he  was  awarded  OBE  in  1962,  RSNC  Christopher  Cadbury  medal  in  1990;  an  Honorary 
Doctorate  of  Science  from  Lincoln  University  and  CBE  in  1998,  and  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Ark 
(Netherlands)  in  1999.  Perhaps  the  honour  closest  to  his  heart  was  the  dedication  of  the  Gibraltar  Point 
Nature  Reserve  in  his  name,  on  his  90th  birthday  in  2010. 

Ted  has  been  described  as  of  'steely  determination'  which  was  true,  but  he  had  to  be  in  order  to  achieve 
all  that  he  did  in  his  long  life.  For  all  his  great  work,  -  and  Ted's  work  was  truly  great  -  Ted  was  a  most 
approachable  man  and  delighted  in  hearing  stories  about  wildlife  and  new  discoveries  in  his  beloved 
Lincolnshire.  Apart  from  the  brief  period  in  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  Ted  lived  his  whole  life  in  Alford  and  in 
the  nearby  village  of  Willoughby. 

In  June  1949,  Ted  married  Mary  Goddard,  who  predeceased  him  in  2008.  He  is  survived  by  his  two 
daughters,  Alison  and  Helen,  and  two  grandchildren,  Alice  and  James. 
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WILDLIFE  IN  2015 


LICHENOLOGY  and  BRYOLOGY  in  2015 
M.  R.  D.  Seaward 


The  recorder  has  been  able  to  continue  his  lichenological  researches  by  numerous  visits  to  the  county, 
but  sadly  less  frequently  than  in  the  past.  As  in  recent  reports,  this  work  has  confirmed  the  increase  in 
the  biodiversity  of  epiphytes,  mostly  as  a  consequence  of  hypertrophication,  but  also  amelioration  of 
former  pollution  regimes  emanating  mainly  from  the  Midlands,  as  reflected,  for  example,  by  the 
presence  of  Ramolino  (particular  R.  forinocea  and  R.  fastigioto)  and  Parmotremo  perlatum.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  taxonomic  revisions  of  such  genera  as  Hypotrachyno,  Lecanora,  Punctelia  and  Xanthoria 
are  also  responsible  for  increases  in  diversity  calculations.  Further  work  on  churches  with  churchyards 
has  furnished  many  additional  records:  12  more  were  visited  for  the  first  time  and  11  others  were 
revisited  during  the  past  year.  To  date,  654  (representing  93%  of  the  C.  of  E.  churchyards  in  the  county) 
have  now  been  lichenologically  surveyed;  49  have  yet  to  be  studied  by  the  recorder,  but  9  of  these  have 
been  surveyed  by  visiting  lichenologists  -  thus  94.3%  of  the  county's  churchyards  have  been  studied  at 
least  once  in  the  past  49  years.  Regretfully,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  revisited  churchyards 
show  clear  signs  of  lichen  impoverishment,  mainly  due  to  vandalism  (even  by  some  authorities 
responsible  for  church  restoration  and  removal/reuse  of  gravestones),  poor  maintenance  or  indeed 
abandonment  -  for  example,  herbivorous  invertebrates  in  rank  grass  clothing  gravestones  grazing  on 
lichens.  It  cannot  be  stressed  enough  how  important  churchyards  are  for  the  conservation  of  lichens; 
therefore  the  survival  of  targeted  species  in  these  oases  will  continue  to  be  monitored  throughout  the 
county. 

My  attendance  at  two  meetings  in  2015  provided  an  opportunity  to  promote  lichenology  in  the  county, 
namely  a  well-attended  meeting  at  High  Toynton  organised  by  the  Lincolnshire  Wildlife  Trust  at  which  I 
gave  a  presentation  on  'Life  after  death:  the  lichens  of  God's  acre'  and  the  LNU  Fungus  Foray  at  Gibraltar 
Point  Nature  Reserve  where  the  epiphytic  tally  of  25  species  contained  some  newly  recorded  lichens; 
however,  a  few  previously  recorded  important  corticolous  species  were  not  relocated,  and  there  was 
also  a  noticeable  reduction  in  terricolous  species. 

Sadly  bryological  work  in  the  county  has  declined  since  the  loss  of  our  two  key  workers,  Christine  Rieser 
and  the  late  Frank  Lammiman.  However,  a  few  10  x  10  km  grid  square  records  have  been  added  to  our 
registers  by  the  recorder  and  S.  &  E.  Heathcote  during  the  past  year,  together  with  some  earlier 
divisional  records  by  A.  Pickwell  (AP)  -  see  below 

All  the  records  of  lichens  and  lichenicolous  fungi  have  been  contributed  by  the  recorder  (MRDS)  in  2015 
(unless  otherwise  stated),  as  a  consequence  of  which,  two  county  ( Arthonia  punctelia  &  Syzygospora 
physciacearum),  one  vice-county  (Hypotrachyno  afrorevoluta),  11  divisional  and  numerous  grid  square 
records  have  been  added  to  our  registers.  Rarities  have  been  confirmed  or  identified  by  B.  J.  Coppins. 

Mosses 

Fissidens  crassipes  Wilson  ex  Bruch  &  Schimp.  +  7  (AP  2009),  8  (AP  2013),  15  (AP  2008) 
Hygroamblystegium  tenax  (Hedw.)  Jenn.  +  7  (AP  2013) 

Leptodictyum  rlparium  (Hedw.)  Warnst.  +  5  (AP  2007) 

Hepatics 

Aneura  pinguis  (L.)  Dumort.  +  6  (AP  2013),  14  (AP  2013) 

Conocephalum  conicum  agg.  +  6  (AP  2004) 

Pellia  eplphylla  (L.)  Corda  +  6  (AP  2009) 
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Lichens 

Aspicilio  radioso  (Hoffm.)  Poelt  &  Leuckert  +  6  (MRDS) 

Hypotrachyna  afrorevoluta  (Krog  &  Swinscow)  Krog  &  Swinscow  +  3  (on  Quercus, 

Brocklesby  Park,  2011,  MRDS,  VCR);  a  taxonomic  revision  of  herbarium  material  revealed 
that  this  taxon  had  also  been  recorded  in  former  years  from  5,  8  &  10 
Leconora  hagenii  (Ach.)  Ach.  +  1  (MRDS),  10  (MRDS),  11  (MRDS) 

L.  saligno  (Schrad.)  Zahlbr.  +  7  (MRDS) 

L.  stenotropa  Nyl.  +6  (MRDS) 

Lecidella  elaeochroma  (Ach.)  M.Choisy  +  9  (MRDS) 

Punctelio  jeckeri  (Roum.)  Kalb.  +6  (MRDS) 

Lichenicolous  Fungi 

Arthonia  punctelio  Nyl.  on  Diplotomma  albootrum  (Hoffm.)  Flot.  +  6  (on  church  wall,  Reepham, 
2015,  MRDS,  NCR) 

Syzygospora  physciacearum  Diederich  on  Physcia  adscendens  (Fr.)  H. Olivier  [c.fr.]  +  10  (on 
Fraxinus,  Gibraltar  Point  Nature  Reserve,  2015,  MRDS,  NCR) 


BOTANY  REPORT  FOR  2015 


Paul  Kirby  &  Sarah  Lambert 


Eight  field  meetings  were  held  in  2015: 


April  26 
May  31 
June  5,  6  &  7 
June  27 
July  11 
August  8 
September  6 
October  11 


Little  Haw  Wood,  SK91 

Fulsby  Wood,  TF26 

Chambers  Farm  Wood,  TF17 

Poplar  Farm,  Low  Hameringham,  TF36 

Thorne  (Beehives),  Rand,  TF07 

White  House  Farm,  Branston  Fen,  TF07 

River  Slea,  west  of  Haverholme  Priory,  TF14 

Fungus  Foray.  Gibraltar  Point  NNR,  TF55 


Among  the  plants  found  at  the  meetings  were; 


in  Fulsby  Wood:-  Nettle-leaved  Bellflower  Campanula  trachelium,  eleven  sedges  including  White  Sedge 
Carex  canescens,  Star  Sedge  C.  echinata,  Oval  Sedge  C.  leporina,  Pendulous  Sedge  C.  pendula  and  Pill 
Sedge  C.  pilulifera,  Climbing  Corydalis  Ceratocapnos  claviculata,  Lily-of-the-valley  Convallaria  majalis, 
Golden-scaled  Male-fern  Dryopteris  affinis,  Borrer's  Male-fern  D.  borreri,  Narrow  Buckler  Fern  D. 
carthusiana,  Heath  Bedstraw  Galium  saxatile,  Hybrid  Avens  Geum  x  intermedium  (G.  rivale  x  urbanum) 
with  both  parents.  Slender  St  John's-wort  Hypericum  pulchrum,  Yellow  Pimpernel  Lysimachia  nemorum, 
Wood  Melick  Melica  uniflora,  Wood  Speedwell  Veronica  montana  and  Bush  Vetch  Vicia  sepium. 

at  Low  Hameringham:-  Meadow  Oat-grass  Avenula  pratensis,  Dwarf  Thistle  Cirsium  acaule,  both  Marsh 
and  Fen  Bedstraws  Galium  palustre  and  G.  uliginosum,  Bristle  Club-rush  Isolepis  setacea,  Crested  Hair- 
grass  Koeleria  macrantha,  Lesser  Hawkbit  Leontodon  saxatilis,  Spiny  Restharrow  Ononis  spinosa, 
Brookweed  Samolus  valerandi,  Small  Scabious  Scabiosa  columbaria,  Pepper-saxifrage  Silaum  silaus,  and 
Marsh  Valerian  Valeriana  dioica. 


at  Rand:-  Pyramidal  Orchid  Anacamptis  pyramidalis,  Medium-flowered  Winter-cress  Barbarea 
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intermedia,  Betony  Betonica  officinalis,  Southern  Marsh-orchid  Dactylorhiza  praetermissa,  Curly  Water- 
weed  Lagarosiphon  major,  Parrot' s-feather  Myriophyllum  aquaticum  and  Bee  Orchid  Ophrys  apifera. 

at  Branston  Fen:-  Field  Mouse-ear  Cerastium  arvense,  Flixweed  Descurania  sophia,  Large-flowered  Hemp 
-nettle  Galeopsis  speciosa,  Hop  Humulus  lupulus,  Dwarf  Mallow  Malva  neglecta,  Cat-mint  Nepeta  cataria 
and  Heath  Groundsel  Senecio  sylvaticus. 

by  the  River  Slea:-  Grey  Sedge  Carex  divulsa,  Bearded  Couch  Elymus  caninus,  Hemp  Agrimony 
Eupatorium  cannabinum,  Square-stalked  St  John's-wort  Hypericum  tetrapterum,  both  Branched  and 
Unbranched  Bur-reeds  Sparganium  erectum  and  S.  emersum  and  Lesser  Bulrush  Typha  angustifolia. 

New  Records  for  Lincolnshire 

Date  2015  unless  stated  otherwise. 

Rosa  x  irregularis  (Rosa  arvensis  x  canina,  f  x  m),  Vc54,  Bradley  Wood,  TA20,  David  Morris,  det.  Roger 
Maskew,  BSBI  Rose  referee.  Here  it  was  growing  through  a  dense  mass  of  Field  Rose  along  the  edge  of  a 
woodland  ride  with  Dog-rose  close  by.  In  Britain  this  hybrid  occurs  throughout  the  range  of  Rosa  arvensis 
and  is  locally  common  in  much  of  southern  Britain.  In  Lincolnshire  Field  Rose  is  uncommon  in  the  fens 
but  elsewhere  both  parents  commonly  occur  and  often  grow  in  close  proximity,  so  it  is  perhaps 
surprising  that  this  'easily  recognised  hybrid'  (Maskew  in  Stace  et  al.  2015)  has  not  been  recorded 
previously. 

Little-robin  Geranium  purpureum,  Vc54,  Roxby,  SE91,  David  Broughton.  A  thriving  colony  on  an  old  rail¬ 
way  line.  A  Red  Data  Book  plant,  native  in  the  southwest  of  Britain  but  casual  here  where  it  was 
obligingly  growing  among  Herb  Robert  Geranium  robertianum  thus  allowing  easy  comparison  of  these 
two  similar  species.  Yellow  Vetch  Vicia  lutea  and  Annual  Beard-grass  Polypogon  monspeliensis,  two 
uncommon  plants  in  Lincolnshire,  were  growing  near  by. 

Dandelions. 

Mark  Lynes  has  been  recording  Dandelions  in  northwest  Lincolnshire  and  added  16  to  the  county  list  in 
2015.  All  were  determined  by  Professor  John  Richards,  the  BSBI  referee  for  the  genus.  The  additions 
were  Taraxacum  acutifrons  SE70,  T.  atactum  SK79,  T.  boekmanii  SK79,  T.  dilaceratum  SK79,  T.  ekmanii 
SK79,  T.  excellens  SE70,  T.  gelertii  SK79,  7.  hamatiforme  SK79  &  SE70,  T.  hesperium  SE70,  7.  lacerifolium 
SK79,  7.  laeticolor  SK79  &  SE70,  7.  maculatum  SE70  (a  rare  &  very  distinctive  alien),  7.  ochrochlorum 
SE70,  7.  pallescens  SE70,  7.  pannulatum  SK79  and  7.  sahlinianum  SE70.  The  BSBI  Dandelion  Handbook 
(Dudman  &  Richards,  1997)  states  that  'some  235  taxa'  have  been  recorded  in  the  British  Isles'  of  which 
about  150  are  native.  To-date  there  are  records  for  34  taxa  on  the  county  database. 

Among  the  numerous  garden  escapes  and  introductions  that  were  added  to  the  county  list  in  2015 
were: 

Cappadocian  Maple  Acer  cappadocicum,  Vc53,  Spalding,  TF22,  JG.  Planted  in  Churchgate  area. 

Love-lies-bleeding  Amaranthus  caudatus,  Vc53,  Metheringham,  TF06,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby.  A  single  plant 
growing  in  a  grassed  amenity  area. 

New  Zealand  Wind-grass  Anemanthele  lessoniana,  Vc53,  Crowland,  TF21,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby.  Self-sown  in 
Crowland  Community  Garden.  Hunangamaho,  to  give  it  its  Maori  name,  Pheasant's-tail  or  Gossamer 
Grass  is  a  New  Zealand  endemic  now  grown  in  gardens  and  amenity  plantings.  First  noted  in  the  wild  in 
Britain  in  the  early  1970's  it  has  since  been  found  in  widely  scattered  locations  across  the  British  Isles 
(Hounsome  2014). 

Great  Barberry  Berberis  glaucocarpa,  Vc  54,  Wainfleet  All  Saints,  TF45,  JOM  &  JG.  Among  plantings 
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associated  with  the  new  playing  field  of  'Magdalen  School'. 


Thunberg's  Barberry  Berberis  thunbergii,  Vc54,  Wrangle  Low  Ground,  TF45,  JOM.  Within  a  small  roadside 
shelter  belt,  presumably  planted. 

Mrs  Wilson's  Barberry  Berberis  wilsoniae,  Vc54,  Roxton  Sidings,  TA11,  PK  &  CH.  In  an  abandoned  garden. 

Crocosmia  paniculata  x  pottsii,  Vc53,  Little  Bytham,  TF01,  SL.  Well-established  at  the  base  of  a  roadside 
hedgerow  with  other  garden  species,  probably  resulting  from  dumping  of  garden  waste. 

Chinese  Fir  Cunninghamia  lanceolata,  Vc54,  Knaith,  SK88,  PK  &  CH.  Planted  in  St  Mary's  churchyard. 

Eastern  Sowbread  Cyclomen  coum,  Vc53,  Ropsley,  SK93,  SL  &  South  Lincolnshire  Flora  Group.  Several 
plants  growing  in  grass  verge,  apparently  self-sown.  This  species  has  now  been  found  apparently 
naturalised  in  four  sites  in  VC53,  one  of  which  has  a  very  large  population. 

Spring  Sowbread  Cyclamen  repandum,  Vc53,  West  Deeping,  TF01,  SL  &  South  Lincolnshire  Flora  Group.  A 
self-seeded  plant  in  a  grass  verge,  originating  from  a  naturalised  population  in  a  nearby  garden. 

Eastern  Gladiolus  Gladiolus  communis,  Vc54,  Kirkby  Gravel  Pits  LWT  Reserve,  TF26,  K.  D.  Robertson. 

Prairie  Verbena  Glandularia  bipinnatifida  (Verbena  bipinnatifida),  Vc54,  Humberston  Fifties,  TA30,  Bill 
Meek,  det.  Guy  Neesom,  an  American  authority  on  the  Genus.  This  plant  is  commonly  included  in 
American  wildflower  seed  mixes  especially  those  sown  on  roadsides  in  the  eastern  USA  (pers.  com.  G. 
Neesom).  At  Humberston  it  was  growing  with  a  curious  mix  of  plants  in  a  fenced  off  area  of  disturbed 
ground  on  the  sea  bank.  Other  species  present  included  Bullwort  Ammi  majus,  Borage  Borago  officinalis, 
Cornflower  Centaurea  cyanus,  Fennel  Foeniculum  vulgare,  Perennial  Candytuft  Iberis  sempervirens,  Pot 
marigold  Calendula  officinalis,  Royal  Mallow  Malva  trimestris  and  a  zinnia  Zinnia  x  hybrida  (Z  elegans  x 
angustifolia).  The  origin  of  these  plants,  which  is  at  present  a  mystery,  is  of  interest  as  the  site  is  in  the 
area  of  the  old  Humberston  dump  which  was  noted  for  its  alien  flora  1950  -  1970  (Gibbons,  1975). 

Corsican  Hellebore  Helleborus  argutifolius,  Vc53,  Crowland,  TF21,  SL  and  Peter  Kirby.  One  young  plant  in 
a  road-side  amenity  planting,  apparently  self-seeded. 

Rottingdean  Sea-lavender  Limonium  hyblaeum,  Vc54,  Howsham,  TA00,  PK.  The  lavender  was  flourishing 
in  a  fissure  between  the  back  of  the  roadside  footpath  and  the  adjacent  brick  wall  of  a  farm  building, 
having  escaped  from  a  nearby  garden. 

Willow-leaved  Loosestrife  Lysimachia  ephemerum,  Vc54,  Wainfleet  All  Saints,  TF45,  JOM  &  JG.  White 
flowered  form  naturalised  in  a  small  urban  flower  bed. 

Yellow  Nonea  Nonea  lutea,  Vc53,  Cowbit,  TF21,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby.  A  garden  escape,  naturalised  along  the 
verge.  Since  found  naturalised  in  a  further  three  locations  in  Vc53,  including  a  churchyard  and  two  public 
footpaths,  some  distance  from  gardens. 

Hairy  Bamboo  Sasaella  ramosa,  Vc53,  Spalding,  TF22,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby.  Locally  dominant  in  shade  and 
spreading  into  grassy  areas  in  Ayscoughee  Gardens. 

Somerset  Skullcap  Scutellaria  altissima,  Vc54,  Friskney,  TF45,  JOM.  Established  on  the  verge  of  minor 
road  in  shade  of  a  walnut  tree. 

Wollemi  Pine  Wollemia  nobilis,  Vc54,  Knaith,  SK88,  PK  &  CH.  Planted  in  St  Mary's  Churchyard  in  2006. 
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Now  5ft  tall  and  developing  cones.  The  tale  behind  the  Wollemi  Pine,  a  'Lazarus  taxon'  or  'living  fossil'  is 
of  particular  interest.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Araucariaceae  or  Monkey  Puzzle  family,  and  was  only  known 
from  fossil  records  until  1994  when  a  tiny  population  was  discovered  in  a  remote  gorge  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  New  South  Wales.  To  fund  its  conservation,  the  pine  was  propagated  vegetatively  from  a 
limited  stock  of  seeds  collected  from  the  wild  and  specimens  of  this  'dinosaur  tree'  became  available 
worldwide  remarkably  quickly.  The  transition  from  a  newly  discovered  extreme  rarity  to  a  globally 
available  garden  plant  taking  less  than  15  years. 


Yellow  Nonea  Noneo  luteo,  Cowbit,  TF21,  Picture  Sarah  Lambert  &  Peter  Kirby. 


New  for  Vc53 

Rosy  Garlic  Allium  roseum,  Easton  Walled  Gardens,  SK92,  Neil  Harris.  Originally  introduced  but  now 
naturalised. 

California  Brome  Ceratochloa  carinata,  Long  Sutton,  TF42,  JOM  &  Lewis  Saunders.  On  gravelly  ground  in 
an  industrial  area. 

Green  Snowdrop  Galanthus  woronowii,  Bassingham,  SK95,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby.  One  clump  in  the  churchyard 
among  a  large  population  of  Common  Snowdrop  G.  nivalis. 

Rock  Crane's-bill  Geranium  macrorrhizum,  Woolsthorpe  -  by  -  Colsterworth,  SK92,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby. 
Found  on  the  disused  railway,  this  is  a  surprisingly  late  addition  to  the  Vc53  list,  as  it  seems  to  be 
established  in  many  villages,  particularly  those  with  limestone  walls  and  is  now  known  from  twelve 
tetrads. 

Black  Walnut  Juglans  nigra,  Fleet  Fen,  TF31,  JOM.  At  least  one  tree  in  a  planted  shelter  belt  parallel  to 
the  South  Holland  Main  Drain. 
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Two-flowered  Everlasting-pea  Lathyrus  grandifJorus,  Woolsthorpe-by-Colsterworth,  SK92,  SL  &  Peter 
Kirby.  On  the  verges  of  a  footpath  with  a  number  of  garden  escapes.  Second  county  record.  First  record: 
Vc54,  Banovallum  House  grounds,  TF26,  Jenna  Poole  in  2010  -  garden  escape. 

Toothed  Medick  Medicago  polymorpho,  Sutterton,  TF23,  JOM  &  JG.  Two  flowering  plants  in  short  grass¬ 
land  adjoining  pavement. 

Garden  Peony  Paeonia  officinalis,  Ropsley,  SK93,  SL  &  South  Lincolnshire  Flora  Group.  About  ten  plants 
on  slope  of  disused  quarry,  some  at  least  apparently  self-seeded. 

Japanese-lantern  Physalis  alkekengi,  Little  Bytham,  TF01,  SL.  Well-established  at  the  Base  of  a  roadside 
hedgerow  with  other  garden  species,  probably  resulting  from  dumping  of  garden  waste. 

Early  Meadow-grass  Poa  infirma,  Cowbit,  TF21,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby.  Growing  in  an  area  of  bare  soil  next  to 
the  pavement. 

Narrow-leaved  Ragwort  Senecio  inaeguidens,  Grantham,  SK93,  Malcolm  Pool.  Found  in  an  industrial 
estate,  this  species  was  expected  in  Vc53,  as  it  has  a  number  of  sites  in  both  Vc29  to  the  south  and  Vc54 
to  the  north  (see  below). 

Silver  Ragwort  Senecio  cineraria,  Bassingham,  SK95,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby.  In  a  brick  wall.  Sixth  county  record. 
First  record:  Vc54,  Gibraltar  Point  NNR,  TF55,  David  Wood  &  Mark  Woods  in  2004. 

New  for  Vc54 

Greater  Honeywort  Cerinthe  major,  Tetney,  TA30,  Bill  Meek.  From  garden  rubbish  dumped  outside 
Newton  Marsh  STW.  Second  county  record.  First  record:  Vc53,  Stamford,  TF00,  SL  in  2014  -  a  single 
seedling  on  a  road  verge. 

Stinking  Tutsan  Hypericum  hircinum,  Wainfleet  All  Saints,  TF45,  JOM  &  JG.  In  an  urban  pavement  adjoin¬ 
ing  houses  &  gardens.  Second  county  record.  First  record:  Vc53,  Grantham,  SK93,  Malcolm  Pool  in  1999. 

Sweet  Pea  Lathyrus  odoratus,  Wrangle  Low  Ground,  TF45,  JOM.  Margins  of  a  small  shelter  belt.  Second 
county  record.  First  record:  Vc53,  Shepeau  Stow,  TF31,  JOM  in  2012  -  possibly  naturalised  on  verge  of 
minor  road. 

Pale  Pink-sorrel  Oxalis  incarnata,  Wainfleet  All  Saints,  TF45,  JOM  &  JG.  White  flowered  form  naturalised 
on  pavement  adjoining  urban  houses  &  gardens.  Third  county  record.  Recorded  from  TF22  &  TF42  in 
Vc53  in  2014. 

Firethorn  Pyracantha  coccinea  Broad  Gate,  Wrangle  Low  Ground,  TF45,  JOM.  Within  a  small  shelter  belt, 
presumably  planted.  Second  county  record.  First  record:  Vc53,  Castle  Bytham  Quarry,  SK91,  K.  K. 

Harrison  in  1998. 

Colorado  Stonecrop  Sedum  spathulifolium,  Great  Limber,  TA10,  PK  &  CH.  Covering  one  grave  in  St  Peter's 
churchyard.  Second  county  record.  First  record:  Vc53,  Barholm,  TF01,  SL  in  2014. 

A  sample  of  the  records  received  in  2015 

Lords-and-Ladies  Arum  maculatum  is  a  common  plant  in  much  of  the  county.  One  of  its  many  interesting 
features  is  its  great  variability.  In  2015  an  unusually  highly  coloured  plant  was  found  on  a  chalk  bank  in 
Louth. 

Wild  Liquorice  Astragalus  glycyphyllos,  Broughton,  SE90,  PK.  One  large  patch  in  a  grass  field  behind  the 
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cemetery. 

Rye-brome  Bromus  secolinus,  Witham-on-the 
-Hill,  TF01,  Neil  Harris  and  South  Lincolnshire 
Flora  Group.  Only  the  second  record  for 
VC53,  this  rare  archaeophyte  (Vulnerable  in 
UK,  near  Threatened  in  England)  is  recorded 
more  frequently  in  VC54. 

Trifid  Bur-marigold  Bidens  tripartita,  West 
Halton,  SE92,  PK.  Numerous  plants  on  the 
banks  of  an  overgrown  ditch  adjacent  to  a 
public  footpath.  New  for  hectad.  It  has  now 
been  recorded  from  11  hectads  from  2000 
onwards  and  so  no  longer  qualifies  as  a  scarce 
plant  in  the  county. 


In  2015  Moonwort  Botrychium  lunaria  was 
found  at  one  new  site  and  re-found  at  one  old 
one.  Morwenna  Christian  found  a  single  plant 
in  acid  grassland  in  SE90,  the  first  confirmed 
record  for  this  hectad.  Graham  Weaver,  with 
JF  &  PK,  re-visited  the  area  on  the  Saltfleetby- 
Theddlethorpe  NNR  dunes  TF49  where  he 
had  last  seen  the  fern  in  1999.  A  detailed 
search  revealed  156  plants.  These  were 
mostly  less  than  5  cms.  tall  and  growing  as 
scattered  individuals  and  localised  clusters 
over  40  x  25m  of  dune  grassland.  JF  &  PK  also 
checked  the  two  previously  known  sites  in  Lords-and-Ladies  Arum  maculatum,  Louth,  TF38, 
the  county  and  counted  47  plants  at  Sotby  PicturePaul  Kirby 

Meadows  TF27  and  305  plants  on  Risby 

Warren,  SE91  where  there  are  two  colonies.  _ _ ____________ _ _ 

Thus  the  overall  count  for  the  four  hectads,  SE90,  SE91,  and  TF27  &  TF49  was  509  plants.  However,  since 
the  fern  is  often  very  small  making  it  difficult  to  spot,  this  is  almost  certainly  a  significant  underestimate 
of  the  true  number  of  individuals  present.  The  entry  in  the  Lincolnshire  Flora  (Gibbons  1975)  states  that 
it  has  been  recorded  from  9  divisions  and  comments  -  'Native.  Often  overlooked.  Old  pastures;  becoming 
scarce  owing  to  cultivation'.  Some  sites  have  certainly  gone  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  are 
populations  still  to  find. 


Slender  Thistle  Carduus  tenuiflorus,  Susworth,  SE80,  Steven  Heathcote,  on  a  road  verge  -  Leverton 
Pumping  station,  TF44,  JOM.  On  disturbed  ground  on  the  sea  defences.  A  scarce  plant  in  the  county, 
recorded  from  9  hectads  from  2000  onwards. 


White  Sedge  Carex  canescens,  Epworth  Turbary  LWT  NR,  SE70,  JF.  New  for  the  Reserve.  A  scarce  sedge  in 
Lincolnshire,  recorded  in  9  hectads  all  time  and  in  8  post  2000. 

Distant  Sedge  Carex  distorts,  Braceborough,  TF01,  Philip  Horton  &  MaryAnne  Creedy.  This  species  is 
usually  recorded  from  coastal  and  fen  habitats  and  this  is  the  first  post-2000  record  for  the  'upland' 
limestone  area.  It  may  well  be  the  same  population  last  recorded  by  Joan  Gibbons  in  1960. 

Divided  Sedge  Carex  divisa,  Dawson  City  LWT  NR,  TA12,  JF,  present  in  two  fields.  A  new  record  for  the 
Reserve  -  Barton  upon  Humber,  TA02,  PK,  a  substantial  population  in  damp  grassland  where  it  was  first 
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recorded  in  1997.  This  sedge  has  now  been  recorded  in  four  adjacent  hectads  along  the  Humber  bank 
since  2000,  namely  SE82,  SE92,  TA02  &  TA12. 

Carex  x  elytroides  (Carex  acuta  x  nigra),  Baston  Fen,  TF11,  Neil  Harris,  det.  Michael  Porter  (BSBI  Sedge 
referee).  This  is  the  first  record  of  this  hybrid  post-2000  and  only  the  second  record  for  Vc53. 

Carex  x  pseudoaxillaris  (C.  otrubae  x  remota),  Wickenby  Wood,  TF08,  Jon  Watson.  New  for  hectad.  This 
hybrid  was  first  recorded  in  the  county  at  Ropsley  SK93  by  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  in  1960  and  then  not  again 
until  2004  when  it  was  found  at  an  LNU  Meeting  in  Swinn  Wood  TF47.  In  2007  and  again  in  2013  it  was 
found  in  Southrey  Wood  TF16  by  David  Harrison.  Both  parents,  namely  False  Fox-sedge  and  Remote 
Sedge,  commonly  occur  throughout  the  county  and  often  grow  together  on  damp  woodland  rides.  It  is 
almost  certainly  under-recorded. 

Thin-spiked  Wood-sedge  Carex  strigosa,  Ingoldsby  Wood,  SK92,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby  -  Greenfield  Wood, 

TF47,  PK  &  CH.  Two  new  sites  for  this  rather  local  species  of  ancient  woodland. 

Many-stalked  Spike-rush  Eleocharis  multicaulis,  Linwood  Warren  LWT  NR,  TF18,  JF  -  Swanholme  Lakes 
SSSI,  SK96,  SL&  Peter  Kirby. 

Slender  Spike-rush,  Eleocharis  uniglumis,  Saltfleetby  -  Theddlethorpe  Dunes  NNR,  TF49,  PK,  in  margin  of 
pool. 

Pale  Willowherb  Epilobium  roseum,  Wainfleet  All  Saints,  TF45,  JOM  &  JG.  A  single  flowering  plant  on 
urban  pavement  (adjoining  Wainfleet  Haven)  -  Boston,  TF34,  JOM,  JG  &  Neil  Pike  -  Scopwick,  TF05,  SL. 

Not  often  recorded  in  Lincolnshire. 

Branched  horsetail  Eguisetum  ramosissimum,  Slippery  Gowt,  TF34,  JOM,  JG  &  Neil  Pike.  Approximately  12 
tall  and  lank  plants  of  this  rare  species  were  growing  in  tall  grassland  at  its  only  Lincolnshire  site. 

Treacle-mustard  Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  Bourne,  TF02,  Neil  Harris. 

Dwarf  Spurge  Euphorbia  exigua,  South  Ferriby  Cliff,  SE92,  Stuart  Smith  &  Angela  Buckle,  in  edge  of  cereal 
field  -  Rauceby  Warren,  TF04,  SL  &  South  Lincolnshire  Flora  Group  -  Swayfield,  SK92,  Peter  Stroh. 

Large-flowered  Hemp-nettle  Galeopsis  speciosa,  Usselby,  TF19,  Brian  Hedley. 

Galium  x  pomeranicum  (Galium  \jerum  x  album),  Wyeville,  SK82,  SL  &  Peter  Stroh.  A  very  large  population 
of  this  attractive  hybrid  bedstraw  on  a  sloping  limestone  hillside. 

Sharp-leaved  Fluellen  Kickxia  elatine,  Sotby,  TF27,  JF,  in  an  arable  gateway  from  Green  Lane.  A  scarce 
plant  in  North  Lincolnshire. 

Fine-leaved  Sandwort  Minuartia  hybrida,  Rauceby  Warren  LWT  NR,  TF04,  Neil  Harris  &  South  Lincolnshire 
Flora  Group.  About  a  dozen  plants  near  the  boundary  wall. 

Blinks  Monba  fontana,  Rauceby  Warren  LWT  NR,  TF04,  Neil  Harris. 

Water  Chickweed  Myosoton  aguaticum,  Anton's  Gowt,  Vc54,  TF24,  Jeremy  Halls,  on  banks  of  River 
Witham  west  of  lock.  At  this  site  he  also  recorded  Whorled  Water-milfoil  Myriophyllum  verticillatum 
floating  in  the  river  margins  amongst  rooted  Nuttall's  Waterweed  Elodea  nuttallii. 

Common  Broomrape  Orobanche  minor,  Broughton,  SE90,  Stuart  Smith  &  Angela  Buckle,  abundant  in 
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fields  behind  the  cemetery. 


Rough  Poppy  Papaver  hybridum,  Fosdyke  Bridge,  TF33,  Lewis  Saunders  -  Swinstead,  TF02,  Neil  Harris. 

Pillwort  Pilulario  pilulifera,  Swanholme  Lakes  SSSI,  SK96,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby.  A  thriving  population  covering 
about  10m2  was  found  at  this  well-known  site,  in  an  area  where  conservation  management  had  been 
undertaken. 

Annual  Beard-grass  Polypogon  monspeliensis,  Gibraltar  Point  -  Croft  Marsh  LNR,  Tennyson's  Sands,  TF55, 
JF,  on  trampled  edge  of  drain  -  Immingham  Dock,  TA11,  Bill  Meek,  two  plants  -  Boston,  TF34,  JOM,  JG  & 
Neil  Pike.  Probably  native  at  the  first  site  but  casual  at  the  latter  two. 

Trailing  Tormentil  Potentilla  onglica ,  Stapleford  Moor,  SK85,  SL  -  Moor  Farm,  TF27,  JF. 

Rosa  x  scabriuscula  (/?.  canina  x  tomentosa),  Sapperton  PRV,  TF03,  Kerry  Harrison,  det.  R.  Maskew.  A 
single  road-side  bush. 

Sherard's  Downy-rose  Rosa  sherardii,  Long  Hollow,  TF03,  Kerry  Harrison,  det.  R.  Maskew.  A  single  road¬ 
side  bush. 

Harsh  Downy-rose  Rosa  tomentosa,  Twyford  Forest,  SK92,  SL.  A  historic  site  for  this  species.  This  is  the 
first  post-2000  record  for  VC53. 

Rue-leaved  Saxifrage  Saxifraga  tridactylites,  Holton  le  Moor,  TF09,  PK,  on  bare  ground  by  A46  level 
crossing  -  Syston:  The  Drift,  SK94,  Richard  O'Connor,  on  top  of  east  wall  to  paddock  on  west  side  of  park  - 
Spalding  Parish  Church,  TF22,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby,  a  number  of  plants  growing  with  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax 
Cymbalaria  muralis  on  top  of  brick  wall  near  entrance  -  Caenby,  TF08,  PK  &  CH,  on  roadside  limestone 
wall  -  Crowland,  TF21,  SL  &  Peter  Kirby,  near  Trinity  Bridge.  This  attractive  little  plant  usually  found  on 
sandy  ground  or  on  the  tops  of  walls  is  still  quite  widespread  in  the  county.  It  has  been  recorded  from  44 
hectads  all  time;  34  pre-1987,  26  from  1987  to  1999  and  in  23  from  2000  onwards. 

Sanicle  Sanicula  europaea,  Scawby  Park,  SE90,  Stuart  Smith  &  Angela  Buckle,  locally  abundant. 

Crown  Vetch  Securigera  varia ,  Immingham  Dock,  TA11,  Bill  Meek,  along  inside  of  sea  wall.  Long  known  at 
this  site. 

Narrow-leaved  Ragwort  Senecio  inaequidens,  Legsby  Wood,  TF18,  David  Harrison,  a  solitary  plant  in  a 
felled  area  -  Stallingborough,  TA21,  PK,  numerous  plants  in  the  corner  of  a  factory  car  park  -  Immingham 
Dock,  TA11,  Bill  Meek,  now  very  abundant  -  Immingham  Dock  Reedbeds,  TA21,  JF.  First  recorded  at  an 
Anglian  Water  Treatment  Works  in  Grimsby,  TA20  by  Tim  Smith  in  2004  it  has  since  been  found  in  15 
hectads  across  the  north  of  the  county. 

Green  Nightshade  Solanum  physalifolium,  Trent  Port,  Marton,  SK88,  Brian  Hedley,  at  least  10  plants  on 
the  edge  of  an  arable  field,  growing  with  Black  Nightshade  Solanum  nigrum.  Green  Nightshade,  a  native 
of  South  America,  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  county  as  an  arable  weed  on  lighter  soils.  It  appears  to 
be  coming  more  widespread  and  has  been  recorded  in  15  hectads  since  2000.  These  are  concentrated  in 
the  north-western  quarter  of  the  county  and  in  the  fens  on  the  east  side. 

Greater  Duckweed  Spirodela  polyrhiza,  Black  Bank,  Susworth,  SE80,  Steven  Heathcote. 

Greater  Chickweed  Stellaria  neglecta,  Ropsley  Rise  Wood,  SK93,  SL  &  South  Lincolnshire  Flora  Group.  A 
good  population  at  the  southern  end  of  the  green  lane  adjacent  to  the  wood. 
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Pink  Snowberry  Symphoricarpos  x  chenoultii  (S.  microphyllos  x  orbiculatus),  Spalding,  TF22,  possibly 
originally  planted  but  now  suckering  on  bank  of  River  Welland  -  Crowland,  TF21,  Wyevale  Garden  Centre 
area  -  Woolsthorpe-by-Colsterworth,  SK92,  all  records  SL  &  Peter  Kirby.  This  suckering  shrub,  which  is 
also  known  as  Hybrid  or  Chenault's  Coralberry,  was  first  recorded  in  the  county  at  Sempringham  Fen 
TF13  by  K.K.  Harrison  in  1999.  Since  then  it  has  since  been  recorded  in  a  further  15  hectads.  Is  it  being 
more  widely  planted  or  just  better  recorded? 

Salsify  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  Louth,  TF38,  Christine  Rieser  &  Anne  Bickerton,  a  patch  in  an  old  grave  in 
the  cemetery.  An  unusual  location. 

Strawberry  Clover  Trifolium  fragiferum,  Marton,  SK88,  Brian  Hedley,  about  50  plants  along  a  grassy  track 
-  Surfleet  Lows,  TF22,  Neil  Harris  -  Swayfield,  SK92,  SL,  locally  frequent  on  mown  grass  verges  in  the 
village. 

Sulphur  Clover  Trifolium  ochroieucon,  Easton  Walled  Gardens,  SK92,  Neil  Harris.  Long  known  from  Great 
Casterton  and  Stamford,  this  is  a  completely  new  site  for  VC53.  It  is  growing  in  the  wildflower  terraces 
and  may  have  been  introduced. 

Narrow-fruited  Cornsalad  Volerianello  dentata,  Sotby,  TF27,  JF,  in  an  arable  gateway  from  Green  Lane. 

Moth  Mullein  Verbascum  blattaria  Stallingborough,  TA21,  PK,  solitary  yellow  flowered  plant  on  shingle 
on  the  Humber  bank  -  Laughton  Forest,  SE80,  Phil  Lee,  det.  PK,  a  single  white  flowered  plant  growing 
with  Purple  Toadflax  Linorio  purpurea  beside  dumped  garden  rubbish  by  the  entrance  to  Tuetoes  Hills 
Plantation  in  Laughton  Forest. 

Wild  Pansy  Viola  tricolor,  Wainfleet  All  Saints,  TF45,  JOM  &  JG,  garden  form  naturalised  in  lawn  by  grave 
in  new  part  of  the  cemetery  adjoining  Croft  Lane. 

Many  thanks  to  everyone  who  sent  in  records  in  2015. 

Work  continues  to  update  'Atlas  2000'.  The  recording  is  based  on  tetrads  (2km  squares  of  the  O.S.  grid). 
If  anyone  would  like  to  help  with  the  recording  would  they  please  get  in  touch? 
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Key  to  initials  in  text 

JF,  Jeremy  Fraser  -  CH,  Colin  Hutchinson  -  PK,  Paul  Kirby  -  SL,  Sarah  Lambert  -  JOM,  Owen  Mountford  - 

JG,  Jonathan  Graham. 
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FRESHWATER  INVERTEBRATE  REPORT  FOR  2015 


Richard  Chadd 

The  discovery  of  a  single  specimen  of  the  Lesser  Water  Boatman  Sigoro  limitoto  (Fieber)  (Hemiptera, 
Heteroptera:  Corixidae)  was  especially  significant.  Huxley's  provisional  atlas  of  2003  has  a  single  record 
about  2  km  to  the  Nottingham  side  of  the  western  border  of  VC53,  NE  of  Newark.  The  NBN  Gateway  also 
has  a  single  Lincolnshire  record  at  Sawcliffe,  NE  of  Scunthorpe,  but  I  am  unsure  as  to  the  veracity  of  this. 
Likewise,  there  is  an  Environment  Agency  record  for  the  Towns  Drain  near  Boston  from  2007,  but  this  is 
also  unverified.  This  may,  therefore,  represent  a  first  record  for  Lincolnshire. 

Alex  Pickwell  found  a  single  specimen  of  the  species  in  the  River  Slea  at  Bonemill  near  Sleaford 
(TF0840047100)  on  the  14th  September.  As  with  the  atlas  record,  this  is  located  next  to  the  A17. 

It  is  a  widely  distributed  but  uncommon  species,  with  most  records  south  of  a  line  from  the  Mersey  to 
the  Humber  (though  it  has  been  reliably  recorded  as  far  north  as  the  Solway  Firth  area).  It  is  catholic  in 
its  choice  of  habitat,  being  found  in  moorland  ponds  with  Sphagnum  and  rush  beds,  to  grazing  marsh 
ditches  and  chalk  streams.  A  strongly  preferred  habitat  seems  to  be  shallow  ponds  on  limestone. 

Emma  Holden  found  a  riffle  beetle  Esolus  parallelepipedus  (Muller)  (Coleoptera:  Elmidae)  in  the  Upper 
Witham  at  Little  Ponton  (SK929320)  on  the  20th  October.  This  is  only  the  ninth  record  for  Lincolnshire 
since  1986,  though  the  third  for  the  Little  Ponton  -  Stoke  Rochford  area.  Nationally,  it  is  a  common 
species  (though  frequently  overlooked;  at  1.3  to  1.5  mm  in  size,  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  British  water 
beetles),  but  a  clear  rarity  for  Lincolnshire. 

The  same  site  at  Little  Ponton  also  turned-up  a  single  specimen  of  the  caseless  caddisfly  Polycentropus 
irroratus  (Curtis)  (Trichoptera:  Polycentropodidae)  on  the  25th  March.  The  site  is  one  of  two  Lincolnshire 
strongholds  for  this  species  -  the  other  is  Cringle  Brook  at  Stoke  Rochford  golf  course  (SK920287).  A 
specimen  was  taken  here  on  the  28th  April.  All  but  one  of  the  12  Lincolnshire  records  to  date  came  from 
these  two  sites. 

Holly  Longstaff  found  a  single  specimen  of  the  regionally  notable  cased  caddisfly  Potamophylax 
rotundipennis  (Brauer)  (Trichoptera:  Limnephilidae)  in  Waithe  Beck  at  Swinhope  (TF212958)  on  the  20th 
April.  It  is  a  species  of  streams  with  a  sandy  substratum  and  always  present  in  low  numbers.  This  is  the 
13th  Lincolnshire  record  since  1993,  but  only  the  second  for  Waithe  Beck  (the  first  was  1999  at  Brigsley). 


ODONATA  REPORT  FOR  2015 
Nick  Tribe 


For  the  second  year  running  Lesser  Emperor  Anax  parthenope  dragonflies  were  recorded  in  Lincolnshire. 
Steve  Routledge  saw  a  male  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarry  SSSI  on  25th  July  and  Chris  and  Sue  Bottomer 
had  another  male  at  Woola  Bank  Reedbed  one  month  later  on  25th  August.  Male  Red-veined  Darters 
Sympetrum  fonscolombii  were  seen  in  16th  June  at  Ingoldmells  by  Ed  and  Monica  Mackrill  and  by  Nick 
Tribe  at  Gibraltar  Point  NNR  on  11th  July.  A  Black  Darter  Sympetrum  danae  was  seen  inland  at  Little  Ivy 
Wood  SSSI  by  John  Flynn  on  17th  October.  Mass  migration  was  observed  by  Grahame  Hopwood  who 
reported  500  Migrant  Hawkers  Aeshna  mixta  in  the  Chambers  Farm  Wood  complex  on  25th  August. 
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Among  the  more  sedentary  residents  White-legged  Damselfly  Plotycnemis  pennipes  was  observed 
ovipositing  in  the  River  Welland  at  Stamford  on  18th  July  (Nick  Tribe).  The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union 
field  visit  to  Branston  Fen  TF07  recorded  200  Emerald  Damselflies  Lestes  sponsa  along  a  dich  in  peat  fen 
among  the  eight  species  recorded  on  8th  August.  Emerald  Damselfly  will  tolerate  acidic  conditions  and 
presumably  the  ditch  was  not  suitable  for  many  other  species. 

Lincolnshire's  dragonflies  provided  plentiful  food  for  other  migrants;  Red-footed  Falcons  Folco 
vespertirws  feasted  on  Sympetrum-species  at  Willow  Tree  Fen  TF12  for  several  weeks  from  August  12th 
(a  male),  and  on  Migrant  Hawkers  at  Gibraltar  Point  NNR  from  September  26th  for  at  least  four  days  (a 
juvenile).  What  was  thought  to  the  former  bird  was  later  found  dead  (shot)  in  Cambridgeshire  (RSPB 
press  release). 

I  wish  to  thank  the  many  people  who  contributed  records  for  2015  and  I  would  especially  like  to  thank 
Chris  and  Sue  Bottomer  who  conduct  weekly  counts  at  the  coastal  reserves  between  Gibraltar  Point  NNR 
and  Hutfoft  Pit.  This  commendable  level  of  effort  allows  an  understanding  the  changing  use  of  water- 
bodies  by  adult  odonata  in  some  detail.  John  Walker  and  Pete  Childs  are  also  to  be  thanked  for 
submitting  records  for  the  Lindsey  Outmarsh  and  the  Wolds,  both  under  recorded  areas  of  the  county. 
Between  Chris,  Sue,  John  and  Pete,  30  new  hectad  records  comprising  18  species  have  been  recorded 
since  2013. 


SHIELDBUG  REPORT  FOR  2015 
Annette  Binding 

The  highlight  in  2015  was  the  discovery  of  a  species  new  to  the  county.  Crucifer  bug  Eurydema  olerocea, 
was  found  at  Bourne  South  Fen  on  the  7th  September  by  John  Lamin.  This  shieldbug  comes  in  many 
colour  forms,  the  commonest  of  which  is  metallic  green  with  a  spotted  pattern.  The  colour  of  the  spots 
varies  from  red  and  orange  to  yellow  and  cream.  The  discovery  of  Eurydema  oleracea  brings  the  total 
number  of  shieldbug  species  recorded  in  Lincolnshire  up  to  22.  There  are  33  species  on  the  British  list.  In 
2015  I  received  records  of  nineteen  of  the  22  species,  including  E.  oleracea,  recorded  in  Lincolnshire. 

Among  the  scarcer  species  found  was  the  Scarab  Shieldbug  Thyreocoris  scarabaeoides.  A  specimen  was 
collected  by  Charlie  Barnes  at  the  LNU  Meeting  at  White  House  Farm  on  the  8th  August.  It  was  identified 
by  Allan  Binding  and  later  released.  There  are  only  four  previous  records  from  two  other  locations  all  in 
North  Lincolnshire  VC54.  This  was  the  first  record  for  South  Lincolnshire  VC53. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  species  with  only  a  handful  of  records.  Among  these  were  Turtle  Shieldbug 
Podops  inuncta,  Juniper  Shieldbug  Cyphostethus  tristriatus  and  Heather  Shieldbug  Rhacognathus 
punctatus,  all  of  which  had  only  two  records. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  those  for  which  I  received  the  most  records  included  Hawthorn  Shieldbug 
Acanthosoma  haemorrhoidale  with  24  records,  Red-legged  Shieldbug  Pentatoma  rufipes  26  records  and 
as  usual  the  species  with  most  records  was  Common  Green  Shieldbug  Palomena  praslna  with  39 
records. 
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BUTTERFLY  REPORT  FOR  2015 


John  Davison 


Overall  the  number  of  recorded  sightings  in  2015  were  well  down  on  last  year.  Although  most  tetrads 
managed  at  least  one  sighting,  the  tetrads  straddling  the  Lincolnshire  border  could  use  some  additional 
spotters. 

The  weather  was  up  and  down  as  usual.  It  started  with  a  mild  winter  turning  warm,  dry  and  then  wet  in 
the  spring.  A  very  hot  start  to  summer  which  fizzled  out  and  turned  cold.  Autumn  and  early  winter  was 
very  mild  again. 

Large  Ochlodes  sylvanus  ,  Small  Thymelicus  sylvestris  and  Essex  Skippers  Thymelicus  lineola  had  a  very 
good  year  with  increased  numbers  being  seen.  Kay  Heath  recorded  100+  Essex  Skippers  in  the  Moulton 
Marsh  &  Holbeach  area.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  with  Dingy  Erynnis  toges  and  Grizzled  Pyrgus 
malvae  which  continue  to  cause  concern. 

Still  in  good  numbers,  all  the  whites  declined  in  area  possibly  due  to  the  decline  in  overall  recording. 
Clouded  Yellow  Colias  croceus  sightings  were  down  but  Jeff  Wheat  did  see  11  together  at  Heckdyke  in 
August. 

It  appeared  a  very  poor  year  for  hairstreaks  although,  when  seen,  there  were  some  good  numbers.  Two 
White-letter  Hairstreaks  Satyrium  w-album  were  seen  in  Southrey  Wood  this  year. 

There  was  also  a  significant  drop  in  the  blues  with  the  exception  of  Holly  Blue  Celastrina  argiolus  which 
seems  to  have  had  a  very  good  year.  Locally,  Common  Blue  Polyommatus  icarus  and  Brown  Argus  Aricia 
agestis  achieved  good  numbers  but  overall  sightings  well  down. 

A  similar  story  related  to  Vanessids,  apart  from  Painted  Lady  Vanessa  cardui  which  finished  on  a  high. 

As  above,  a  general  decline  in  sightings  of  browns.  Wall  Lasiommata  megera  is  particularly  at  risk  and 
seems  now  confined  to  the  coast  and  the  Scunthorpe  area.  Encouragingly,  Marbled  White  Melanargia 
galathea  is  doing  well,  and  Harry  Turner  recorded  247  at  Red  Hill  on  10th  July. 

The  continued  spread  of  fritillaries  bodes  well  and  although  Purple  Emperors  Apatura  iris  at  Chambers 
Farm  Wood  are  unofficial  releases,  sightings  in  the  south  around  Bourne  seem  genuine.  Silver-washed 
Fritillaries  Argynnis  paphia  are  now  spreading  throughout  the  county  and  one  was  recorded  as  far  north 
as  Broughton  West  Wood.  Dark  Green  Fritillaries  Argynnis  aglaja  continue  to  be  seen  in  really  big 
numbers  at  Robert's  Field. 


MOTH  REPORT  FOR  2015 


Martin  Gray 

2015  was  generally  a  below  average  year  for  both  the  numbers  and  species  of  moths.  A  lot  of  cold 
cloudless  nights  meant  low  numbers  of  many  species  were  recorded  on  a  regular  basis;  those  muggy 
nights  seem  to  be  few  and  far  between  these  days. 
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Coleophora  juncicolella 


Picture  Martin  Gray 


However  the  county  did  record  several  new  species  with  a  few  particular  surprises  amongst  them.  On  12 
April  the  author  swept  several  cases  of  the  micro  Coleophora  juncicolla  from  heather  at  Kirkby  Moor,  a 
new  county  record.  It  is  particularly  small  for  this  group  with  the  case  growing  to  a  maximum  of  5mm 
and  hard  to  spot.  I  suspect  that  this  species  is  found  in  all  heathland  areas  of  Lincolnshire  and  has  been 
over-looked  in  the  past. 

The  author,  whilst  looking  for  leaf-mines  on  the  Grimsthorpe  Estate  on  13  May,  found  several  mines  of 
Mompha  miscella,  a  new  Lincolnshire  record,  on  Common  Rockrose  Hellanthemum  nummularium.  The 
larva  makes  a  blotch  mine  in  the  leaf  and  then  pupates  outside  the  leaf  amongst  the  leaf  litter,  adults 
being  on  the  wing  from  April  to  October. 

The  author  trapped  on  a  few  occasions  within  the  ancient  woodland  of  Skellingthorpe  Woods  and  on  22 
May  and  enticed  a  Pammene  obscurana  to  a  mercury  bulb  light  again  a  new  Lincolnshire  record.  This 
moth  is  somewhat  drab  with  a  whitish  dorsal  patch  and  a  scarce  species  nationally.  The  larva  is  thought 
to  feed  on  Silver  Birch  Betula  pendula  catkins. 

John  Lamin  spotted  several  Nemophora  fasciella  around  Black  horehound  Ballota  nigra  near  Bourne  on 
26  June.  This  is  one  of  the  longhorn  moths  with  the  larva  eating  the  seeds  of  the  food  plant.  A  scarce 
species  with  a  south-easterly  distribution  in  Britain  and  a  Lincolnshire  first. 

John  also  trapped  the  micro  moth  Tebenna  micalis,  a  scarce  migrant  and  a  transitional  resident,  on  2 
July.  Almost  all  the  previous  records  are  from  the  south  west  so  this  was  a  most  unexpected  record.  The 
larva  feed  on  Common  Fleabane  Pulicaria  dysenterica. 

Sarah  and  Karen  Hand,  who  trap  regularly  from  their  home  in  Addlethorpe,  attracted  the  pyralid  moth 
Duponchelia  fovealis  on  10  July,  a  first  record  for  Lincolnshire.  This  adventive  species  is  thought  to  be 
imported  from  cultivated  plants. 

On  the  10  July  a  regular  visitor  to  Broughton,  Mike  Coverdale,  trapped  Strophedra  weirana  ,  a  new 
record  for  Lincolnshire.  This  is  plain-looking  tortricid  species  that  feeds  on  Beech  Fagus  sylvatica  by 
spinning  two  leaves  together  and  feeding  within. 

John  struck  again  on  11  July  when  he  recorded  a  new  VC53  record  with  the  pyralid  moth  Ananla 
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lancealis  from  Callens  Wood.  This  species  feeds  on  Hemp  Agrimony  Eupatorium  connabinum  mostly,  and 
is  very  similar  to  the  more  common  Mother  of  Pearl  Pleuroptya  ruralis  . 

A  surprising  addition  to  the  Lincolnshire  list  on  28  August  was  the  record  of  the  geometrid  moth  Devon 
Carpet  Lampropteryx  otregiata  from  the  Chambers  Farm  Woods  complex.  This  was  attracted  to  a 
mercury  light  by  Phil  Lee  and  Charlie  Barnes  during  one  of  the  Bioblitz  sessions.  This  species  is  expanding 
its  range  considerably  from  its  initial  sighting  in  the  south-west.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  Common  Marsh 
Bedstraw  Galium  palustre  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  location  where  it  was  trapped.  Several 
more  specimens  have  been  recorded  since  suggesting  a  breeding  population. 

Richard  Davidson  recorded  several  plume  moths  that  were  identified  as  Hellinsia  carphodactyla  seen 
around  its  foodplant  Ploughman's  Spikenard  Inula  conyza  at  Whisby  Nature  Reserve  on  15  September. 
This  is  a  first  record  for  VC53  following  the  first  Lincolnshire  record  from  Risby  Warren  back  in  2007  by 
Colin  Smith. 

Colin  Smith  found  the  leaf-mines  of  the  micro  Phyllocnistis  saligna  on  willow,  (Purple  Willow  Salix 
purpurea  is  its  preferred  food-plant)  near  Tetney  on  27  September,  and  this  was  an  unexpected  addition 
to  the  Lincolnshire  list  as  the  species  is  quite  scarce.  The  larva  mines  in  the  lower  epidermis  of  a  leaf, 
forming  a  translucent  mine,  then  moves  into  the  twig  via  the  petiole,  eventually  returning  to  a  second 
leaf.  This  is  the  most  northerly  British  record  to  date  according  to  the  information  available. 

Other  notable  records  include; 

Ectoedemia  decentella  -  Spalding  -  Tim  Bagworth  -  20  June  -  First  VC  53  Record 

Pale  Lemon  Sallow  Cirrhia  ocellaris  -  Bourne  -  John  Lamin  -  20  September  -  First  VC  53  Record 

Mompha  langiella  -  Skellingthorpe  Woods  -  Martin  Gray  —  16  June  -  First  Lincolnshire  Record 


DIPTERA  REPORT  FOR  2015 
Phil  Porter 

During  the  period  between  28/4  and  12/8.  I  took  14  samples  of  diptera  from  a  previously  unrecorded 
site  at  Whisby  Nature  Park  in  the  south-western  corner  of  Thorpe  Lake.  The  site  comprised  a  small  open 
area  on  sandy  clay  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  a  planted  scrub  of  a  rather  diverse  array  of  native 
trees  and  scrub  species  planted  in  the  mid  1990's  when  the  former  Thorpe  Lake  quarry  had  been  re¬ 
profiled  to  prepare  it  for  public  use.  The  poor  soil  quality  has  limited  the  success  and  growth  of  these 
trees,  allowing  some  patches  of  rough  grassland  interspersed  with  moss/lichen  patches  and  gorse  which 
are  so  typical  of  the  reserve  wherever  the  soil  is  particularly  thrifty  or  in  the  aftermath  of  disturbance. 

The  sample  was  achieved  with  a  Malaise  trap,  but  this  was  worked  for  very  short  periods  of  one  or  two 
days  and  the  catch  was  removed  live  to  provide  small  numbers  of  insects  to  identify  without  the  need  to 
have  them  preserved  in  alcohol.  80  species  of  21  families  were  identified.  There  were,  as  always,  also 
large  numbers  of  lower  diptera  of  families  which  lack  easily  accessible  keys  that  are  easy  to  use,  such  as 
Mycetophilidae,  and  these  remained  unidentified. 

Species  of  interest  included:  Conops  vesicularis  Conopidae;  Dolichopus  longicornis,  Hercostomus  nana, 
Neurigona  pallida  all  Dolichopodidae;  Empis  concolor,  E.  tumida ,  and  Rhamphomyia  crassirostris 
Empididae;  Oedelia  flavipes,  O.  stimatella,  and  Platypalpus  faciata  Hybotidae;  Psuedolyciella 
pallidiventris  Lauxaniidae;  Limnophila  triangula,  and  Phaonia  magnicornis  Muscidae;  Palloptera  ustulata 
Pallopteridae;  Loxocera  albiseta  Psilidae;  Sarcophaga  incisilobata,  and  5.  inguinata  Sarcophagidae; 
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Pachygaster  leochii  Stratiomyidae;  Anasimyia  contracta  Syrphidae;  Nephrotomo  guestfalica  Tipulidae; 
Solva  marginata  Xylomyidae  and  Xylophogus  ater  Xylophagidae. 

Some  old  records  from  Whisby  and  elsewhere  can  now  be  released  after  a  large  batch  of  shore  flies, 
Ephydridae,  kindly  accepted  for  identification  by  Dr.  Tony  Irwin  of  Norwich,  have  now  passed  back  to  me. 
The  most  notable  involves  the  remarkable  predatory  genus  Ochthera  in  which  the  fore  femora  are 
enormously  dilated,  and  the  curiously  shaped  tibiae  can  snap  back  against  them  like  a  flick-knife,  to  trap 
prey  and  making  the  stance,  when  hunting  for  smaller  diptera,  highly  reminiscent  of  mantises.  The  shape 
of  the  head  underlines  this  impression;  indeed  the  most  widespread  species  is  O.  mantis.  However  the 
habitat  at  Whisby  would  have  been  somewhat  untypical  for  this  species  requiring  'bogs,  acid  saltmarsh', 
and  it  turns  out  that  the  two  specimens  from  the  shore  of  Grebe  Lake  on  30/9/12  refer  to  0.  manicata 
which  has  been  in  the  past  regarded  as  extremely  localised  in  a  few  East  Anglian  fens,  more  recently 
described  as  from  'fens,  base-rich  wetlands,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  rare  but  spreading.'  It  is  a  new 
county  record. 

Richard  Davidson  collected  flies  as  follows;  in  May,  Nemotelus  nigrinus  Stratiomyidae  and  Rhamphomyio 
simplex  Empididae  from  Chapel  St.  Leonards,  (21/5);  the  attractive  cranefly  Epiphragma  ocellare  came 
from  Potterhamworth  Wood  (25/5).  A  series  of  flies  from  Swanholme  (19/6)  included  Dioctria 
baumhoueri  and  Neoitamus  cyonurus  Asilidae;  Sicus  ferrugineus  Conopidae  and  Metopia  argyrocephala 
Sarcophagidae  all  of  which  thrive  in  sunny  areas  with  dry  soils.  The  bee-mimic  hoverfly  Criorhina  floccosa 
came  from  Tothill  Wood  (5/7). 

Finally,  David  Sheppard  sent  me  large  quantities  of  Dolichopodidae,  Hybotidae  and  Empididae,  malaise- 
trapped  in  various  locations  as  follows.  These  flies  will  keep  me  occupied  for  ever! 

In  May,  Empis  picipes  came  from  Donna  Nook,  and  Gymnopternus  cupreus  from  Furze  Hill  and  Kirkby 
Moor. 

In  July,  there  were  three  coastal  Dolichopodidae  from  the  outer  dunes  at  Saltfleetby/Theddlethorpe 
Dolichopus  diodema,  D.  strigipes  (notable)  and  Mochaerium  moritimae;  also  Hercostomus  nigripennis 
from  Kirkby  Moor  and  Empis  concolor  at  Snipe  Dales. 

In  August,  Ivy  Wood  provided  two  interesting  Dolichopodids,  Dolichopus  longicornis  and  D.  wahlbergi, 
plus  their  tiny  relative  Chrysotimus  concinnus ;  Toby's  Hill  yielded  Poecilobothrus  principalis,  a  specialist 
on  brackish  margins,  and  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarry,  Syntormon  denticulatus  also  turned  up  (all 
Dolichopodidae).  I  am  currently  working  through  an  August  series  from  Sutterby  which  includes  what 
looks  like  the  hybotid  Platypalpus  rapidus  which  would  appear  to  be  nationally  scarce.  This  will  need  to 
be  checked  as  Platypalpus  species  are  very  small  in  size  and  very  large  in  number  with  around  90 
recognised  in  Britain.  Another  interesting  species  from  the  batch  is  the  tiny  Empidid  Dolichocephala 
irrorata  which  is  thankfully  identifiable  from  the  dappled  pattern  of  its  wings. 


BEETLE  REPORT  FOR  2015 
Charlie  Barnes 

Rhinocyllus  conicus  was  once  a  rare  species  found  locally  in  southern  England.  However  it  has  been 
increasing  its  range  in  recent  years  and  its  occurrence  in  Lincolnshire  was  just  a  matter  of  time.  The  first 
to  be  found  was  by  the  author  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Trent  near  Marton  on  the  3rd  May,  with  further 
examples  found  by  John  Lamin  and  Wil  Heeney  at  Bourne  South  Fen  on  the  9th  and  22nd  September.  It  is 
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an  uncharacteristic  weevil,  lacking  the  elongate  rostrum  the  group  are  noted  for,  and  feeds  on  various 
species  of  thistle.  Despite  the  abundance  of  the  host  plant  in  Lincolnshire,  it  has  yet  to  reach  the 
numbers  that  can  be  found  in  more  southern  counties. 

Another  weevil,  Otiorhynchus  armadillo,  was  found  in  a  private  garden  in  Grantham  in  July.  This  is  the 
first  record  for  Lincolnshire  of  this  non-native  species  that  has  been  introduced  from  Southern  Europe.  It 
favours  ornamental  shrubs  and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  occur  in  urban  areas. 

Whilst  Wil  Heeney  was  travelling  via  train  at  Grantham  station  on  the  8th  July  a  small  beetle  flew  in 
through  the  window  which  was  subsequently  identified  as  the  dermestid  Reesa  vespulae,  the  first  record 
for  Lincolnshire.  Normally  confined  to  museums  where  they  feed  on  unprotected  entomological 
collections,  it  was  first  recorded  in  the  UK  in  1977. 

During  the  field  visit  to  White  House  Farm  at  Branston  Fen  on  the  8th  August  I  peeled  back  a  small  piece 
of  bark  from  an  elderly  hawthorn  on  the  side  of  a  ditch.  I  noticed  a  small  brown  beetle  underneath  the 
bark  and  pooted  it  up.  Superficially  it  resembled  Choragus  sheppardi  and  this  provisional  identification 
was  confirmed  later  on  under  the  microscope.  C.  sheppardi  is  one  of  the  so-called  primitive  weevils 
which,  as  the  name  suggests,  are  usually  placed  basally  on  the  weevil  evolutionary  tree  (although  this 
one  was  found  about  half  way  up!).  The  majority  of  the  group  feed  on  fungi  or  dead  wood  with  C. 
sheppardi  showing  a  preference  for  ivy  or  field  maple.  Although  a  widespread  species,  it  is  local  and  this 
find  represents  the  first  for  Lincolnshire. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Elsham  Wolds  area  on  the  4th  October  to  fill  in  some  gaps  I  found  the  small  scolytid 
weevil,  Pteleobius  vittatus,  the  first  time  this  species  has  been  recorded  in  Lincolnshire.  A  local  species, 
the  species  can  be  found  under  dead  bark  of  elm.  The  majority  of  the  scolytids  have  little  or  no  pattern  to 
speak  of  (with  a  couple  of  exceptions)  but  this  is  one  of  those  species  that  really  needs  to  be  seen  under 
the  microscope.  It  is  clothed  in  gold,  silver  and  yellow  variegated  scales  and  brings  to  mind  a  roman 
mosaic.  The  same  visit  also  produced  the  first  record  for  North  Lincolnshire  of  Cicones  undatus,  one  of 
Colydiidae  that  can  be  found  under  bark.  It  is  another  species  that  is  increasing  its  range  and  is  likely  to 
turn  up  elsewhere. 

A  number  of  species,  which  were  assumed  "extinct"  in  the  county  have  been  re-found.  Alan  Lazenby 
found  the  ground  beetle  Chlaenius  nigricornis  on  Blankney  Fen  on  the  27th  April.  The  only  previous 
record  of  this  species  in  Lincolnshire  was  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Trent  near  Marton  in  July  1895.  A 
wetland  species,  it  has  declined  in  much  of  England,  although  it  was  never  a  common  species. 

Colin  Smith  found  the  impressive  longhorn  Grammoptera  abdominalis  at  Osgodby  Moor  on  the  25th 
May.  This  species  was  last  recorded  in  the  county  in  1954  at  Scotgrove  Wood,  with  two  older  record  from 
Old  Wood,  Skellingthorpe.  This  is  another  species  that  has  reportedly  declined  in  recent  years,  so  it  is 
reassuring  to  see  that  it  is  still  present  in  the  county. 

On  the  7th  June  John  Davison  and  John  Petyt  found  the  first  specimens  of  Agelastica  alni  in  the  county 
since  (approximately)  1843.  A  predominately  alder  feeding  species,  it  was  considered  extinct  in  the  UK 
until  a  small  but  rapidly  expanding  population  was  discovered  in  Greater  Manchester  in  2004.  Although  it 
has  yet  to  take  hold  as  dramatically  as  elsewhere  in  the  country,  Matt  Blissett  found  an  additional 
population  at  Epworth  Turbary  on  the  25th  September. 

From  within  the  July  sample  from  one  of  David  Sheppard's  malaise  traps  run  at  Snipe  Dales  and  serviced 
by  James  Forrester  I  extracted  the  small  corylophid  Corylophus  cassidoides  new  for  the  county.  It  is  wet¬ 
land  species  that  can  be  found  in  flood  debris  and  other  wet  litter  in  fenlands  and  swamps.  At  just  over 
1mm  identification  is  best  confirmed  using  male  genitalia  -  thankfully  the  specimen  that  David  had 
captured,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Recorders'  Meeting,  was  indeed  a  male! 
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Whilst  surveying  Candlesby  Hill  Quarry  on  the  13th  August,  David  Sheppard  found  the  small  weevil 
Magdalis  barbicornis.  Found  on  various  shrubs  and  trees,  the  species  hasn't  been  seen  in  the  county 
since  1966,  with  one  other  record  from  1907. 

Colin  Smith  found  the  minute  weevil  Tychius  meliloti  on  dunes  at  Cleethorpes  on  the  19th  August.  This 
species  hasn't  been  seen  in  the  county  since  1911  and  its  absence  may  be  due  to  it  being  overlooked 
given  its  widespread  distribution  in  the  rest  of  the  county  and  the  common  nature  of  its  foodplant, 

M el i lotus  spp. 

On  the  18th  September  David  Sheppard  found  the  small  weevil  Isochnus  foliorum  at  Deeping  Lakes.  The 
only  previous  records  for  this  species  are  from  that  most  famous  of  sites,  Freshney  Bog,  now  since 
mostly  lost.  Interestingly,  it's  congener  Isochnus  sequensi  which  was  first  recorded  in  the  county  in  2009 
has  spread  and  can  now  be  expected  throughout  the  county.  Whether  Isochnus  foliorum  will  follow  suit 
-  both  feed  on  willows  -  will  remain  to  be  seen. 

And  finally,  a  correction.  At  the  Recorders'  Meeting  I  announced  the  first  record  of  the  weevil 
Brachysomus  hirtus  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Trent  near  Marton  on  the  3rd  May.  Re-evaluation  of  the 
specimen  has  led  me  to  re-determine  it  as  the  more  common  species,  Brachysomus  echinatus.  The 
specimen  lacked  the  characteristic  white  colouration  on  the  sides  of  the  pronotum  which  led  to  the 
mis-identification,  however  other  features  (which  should  always  be  checked!)  point  to  it  being  the  other 
species. 


SPIDER  REPORT  FOR  2015 
Annette  Binding 

In  2015  three  new  species  were  added  to  the  Lincolnshire  county  list,  two  Linyphids  and  a  Clubionid. 
The  two  Linyphids  were  both  recorded  at  Chapel  St  Leonards  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  by  Jon  Daws. 
Palliduphantes  insignis  (formerly  Lepthyphantes  Insignis ),  a  female,  was  found  near  Acacia  Avenue  on 
15th  September  2014  and  a  male  Porrhomma  errans  was  found  in  a  ditch  in  the  churchyard  on  Church 
Lane  on  the  6th  February  2015.  Both  species  are  Notable  B. 


The  third  species  new  to  the  county  in  2015  was  Clubiona  caerulescens.  It  was  found  at  Ivy  Wood  in 
Chambers  Farm  Wood  Complex  during  a  'Bioblitz'  event.  On  the  day  we  visited  the  site  we  collected  a 
small  number  of  spiders,  among  them  a  Clubionid  beaten  from  low  vegetation  by  my  husband  Allan.  I 
did  not  expect  it  to  be  anything  unusual.  However,  when  I  later  examined  the  specimen  under  the 
microscope  I  discovered  that  it  was  something  I  had  never  seen  before.  The  male  spider  had  large 
distinctive  looking  palps  and  I  was  able  to  identify  it  as  Clubiona  caerulescens.  We  researched  the 
distribution  of  C.  caerulescens  on  the  Spider  Recording  Scheme  Maps  and  found  that  there  only  a  small 
number  of  records  with  a  mainly  Western  but  scattered  distribution.  The  last  known  record  was  dated 
May  2002. 

We  contacted  Peter  Harvey  who  runs  the  British  Arachnological  Society's  Spider  Recording  Scheme. 
Peter  asked  us  to  send  the  specimen  to  him  for  confirmation.  A  few  days  later,  Peter  replied  confirming 
that  the  spider  was  indeed  C.  caerulescens.  Peter  told  us  that  the  species  is  exceptionally  rare  with  only 
four  post  1992  and  five  post  1980  records  from  across  the  whole  country.  The  species  is  currently 
Notable  B  but  in  an  as  yet  unpublished  national  status  review  it  is  now  Vulnerable  VU  (  P.  Harvey, 
pers.comm.) 
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On  the  20th  August  Richard  Davidson  visited  the  same  general  area  in  Ivy  Wood  where  we  had  found  the 
first  male  C.  caerulescens.  He  collected  one  male  and  three  female  Clubionids.  He  thought  the  male 
looked  very  much  like  C.  caerulescens.  I  examined  the  spiders  under  a  microscope  and  was  able  to 
confirm  that  the  male  was  C.  caerulescens.  Unfortunately,  all  three  females  were  immature  and 
therefore  not  possible  to  identify  to  species  level.  We  again  contacted  Peter  Harvey  to  let  him  know  that 
a  second  male  had  been  found  eleven  weeks  after  the  first  one.  He  replied  that  this  was  possibly  the  first 
evidence  of  an  established  population.  C.  caerulescens  is  also  rare  in  Europe. 


MAMMAL  REPORT  FOR  2015 
Chris  J.  Manning 

With  2,189  records  entered  onto  the  mammal  database,  2015  is  virtually  the  same  as  last  year  (2,215)  so 
have  the  numbers  of  records  submitted  locally  to  the  county  recorder,  and  then  to  the  Lincolnshire 
Environmental  Records  Centre,  reached  a  plateau?  The  rise  of  online  recording  offers  a  variety  of 
method  to  submit  records,  many  which  bypass  the  recorder  and  Local  Records  Centre.  How  we  respond 
to  this  being  carefully  considered  by  the  LNU  executive  committee  and  the  Greater  Lincolnshire  Nature 
Partnership.  More  recording  is  to  be  welcomed,  especially  if  it  is  part  of  a  larger  national  strategy  (which 
must  include  funding)  which  alas  doesn't  seem  to  exist. 

The  most  commonly  recorded  species  were:  Western  Hedgehog  Erinaceus  europaeus  (345),  Brown  Hare 
Lepus  europaeus  (279),  Badger  Meles  meles  (230),  Rabbit  Oryctolagus  cuniculus  (193)  and  Northern  Mole 
Talpa  europaea  (181). 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  hedgehogs  is  to  be  welcomed,  though  sadly  66%  were  road  casualties. 
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Hedgehog  records  have  increased;  between  1908  and  1984  less  than  5  were  recorded  per  year,  except  in 
the  mid  1970's  when  the  Atlas  surveys  were  taking  place  (Johnson,  1982).  Last  year  368  were  recorded  in 
Lincolnshire. 
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The  largest  record  of  the  year  was  undoubtedly  the  dead  Fin  Whale  Balaenoptero  physalus  at 
Cleethorpes  reported  by  Cliff  Morrison  and  photographed  by  Bill  Meek.  It  was  initially  reported  as  a 
Minke  Whale,  but  later  the  Natural  History  Museum  (Lyal,  2016)  identified  it  as  a  juvenile  Fin  Whale.  The 
carcase  was  later  washed  out  to  sea  by  the  tide. 

The  publication  of  the  "Atlas  of  the  Terrestrial  and  Semi-aquatic  Mammals  of  Lincolnshire"  was  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  the  Lincolnshire  Environmental  Records  Centre's  software  and  the  help  of  the  staff 
at  the  Greater  Lincolnshire  Nature  Partnership. 
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BAT  REPORT  FOR  2014  &  2015 
Annette  Faulkner 

All  the  usual  hibernation  and  other  surveys  (roost  counts  and  transects)  for  the  National  Bat  Monitoring 
Programme  were  carried  out.  Interestingly,  the  hibernation  counts  at  the  main  site,  a  disused  railway 
tunnel  near  Louth,  were  considerably  higher  than  normal  for  both  Daubenton's  Bats  Myotls  daubentonii 
and  Natterer's  Bats  Myotis  nattereri  in  2015,  with  the  highest  numbers  in  February,  when  175 
Daubenton's  and  191  Natterer's  were  counted,  compared  with  30  and  35  respectively  on  almost  the 
same  date  in  2014.  Given  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  only  around  30%  of  hibernating  bats  will  be 
found  this  represents  a  large  number  of  bats,  which  are  likely  to  have  come  from  some  distance  across 
the  county.  The  reason  for  this  sudden  increase  is  not  understood. 

2015  was  also  significant  for  finally  confirming  Serotine  Bats  Eptesicus  serotinus  as  at  least  a  visiting 
species  in  the  county,  when  a  very  experienced  member  of  the  Bat  Group  placed  an  automated  bat 
detector  in  his  Harlaxton  garden  and  got  some  recordings  he  didn't  recognise.  He  sent  these  off  to  a 
national  expert  and  they  were  confirmed  as  two  serotine  bats  foraging  over  his  garden,  and  he 
subsequently  recorded  them  a  number  of  times.  These  large  bats  are  at  the  very  northern  end  of  their 
range  and  have  now  also  been  confirmed  breeding  in  Derbyshire,  when  a  roost  was  found  during  a 
routine  survey. 

There  appears  to  be  growing  evidence  that  pipistrelle  spp  (Common  and  Soprano,  Pipistrellus  pipistrellus 
and  P  pygmaeus  respectively,  but  not  Nathusius's  Pipistrelle  P  nathusii  may  be  in  trouble.  There  is 
already  evidence  of  their  decline  in  a  number  of  fenland  churches,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  ten  years' 
worth  of  grounded  bat  biometrics  data  showed  that  whereas  the  number  of  underweight  females  were 
consistently  much  lower  than  males,  in  2014  and  2015  the  number  of  underweight  females  increased  by 
around  50%  in  both  years.  The  reason  for  the  usual  difference  may  be  that  the  females  have  the  core 
feeding  areas  compared  with  the  males,  which  tend  to  get  the  less  favourable  areas  round  the  edges  of 
their  local  range  where  the  diptera  and  microlepidoptera  that  they  feed  on  will  be  less  abundant.  This  is 
from  only  a  small  sample  and  far  more  information  is  needed,  but  is  something  happening  to  their  food 
supply,  and  if  so  what?  In  addition,  the  very  mild  autumn  of  2015  meant  that  many  bats  were  not  going 
into  hibernation  in  November,  as  they  should,  and  we  had  many  reports  of  bats  being  out  both  in  the  day 
and  at  night  right  up  to  February  2016  which  were  most  likely  pipistrelle  spp;  we  also  had  in  a  number  of 
grounded  pipistrelles  which  were  woefully  underweight,  having  used  up  their  winter  fat  reserves,  some 
of  which  died.  Other  species  did  not  seem  to  be  affected,  but  this  is  unprecedented. 
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On  a  more  positive  note,  the  Bat  Group  has  since  2013  been  surveying  a  number  of  drains  and  rivers  for 
Daubenton's  Bats,  as  although  a  common  species  in  the  county  very  few  roosts  are  known  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Tattershall  church  and  Castle,  they  do  not  use  buildings,  instead  roosting  in  culverts,  bridges 
or  tree  holes.  The  technique  involves  recording  the  time  the  bats  turn  up  at  a  bridge,  as  they  are  reputed 
to  emerge  40  minutes  after  sunset,  the  theory  being  that  the  closer  they  are  to  this  figure  the  closer  they 
are  to  a  roost.  A  known  bridge  roost  was  used  as  a  control  to  verify  this  and  a  number  of  bridge  roosts 
have  been  potentially  located  this  way,  frequently  with  the  bats  emerging  at  less  than  the  40  minutes 
benchmark,  and  some  roosts  confirmed  with  the  bats  seen  emerging.  This  project  is  ongoing  and  will 
really  deserve  a  separate  report  at  a  later  date,  but  one  interesting  (if  logical)  discovery  in  2015  was  that 
no  roost  opportunities  equals  no  Daubenton's  Bats  -  as  was  found  from  a  partial  survey  of  the  South 
Forty  Foot  Drain,  which  starts  just  north  of  the  River  Glen  and  flows  in  a  northerly  and  then  easterly 
direction  for  around  15  miles  to  Boston.  Apart  from  very  low  levels  of  activity  near  the  beginning  of  the 
drain,  possibly  from  bats  crossing  from  the  colony  on  the  Glen,  downstream  for  the  next  7  or  8  miles  no 
Daubenton's  were  recorded  at  all,  even  though  the  aquatic  botany  is  excellent,  would  therefore  be 
expected  to  support  a  good  range  of  aquatic  invertebrates,  and  there  were  plenty  of  Common 
Pipistrelles  foraging  above  the  drain. 


LNU  FIELD  MEETING  SUMMARIES  2015 
Brian  Hedley 

26  April,  Little  Haw  Wood,  near  Castle  Bytham 

SK968179 

Another  attempt  to  visit  this  mixed  woodland  site  courtesy  of  the  Forestry  Commission  because  the  April 
2012  visit  was  subjected  to  torrential  rain.  Attended  by  11  people  and  led  by  Brian  Hedley  on  a  cool  but 
dry  and  generally  sunny  afternoon. 

Amongst  108  plant  species  recorded  a  respectable  selection  of  ancient  woodland  plants  was  noted 
including  Woodruff  Galium  odoratum,  Early  Purple  Orchid  Orchis  mascula,  Wood  Anemone  Anemone 
nemorosa,  Yellow  Archangel  Lamiastrum  galeobdolon,  Wood  Sorrel  Oxalis  acetoseiia,  Bush  Vetch  Vicia 
sepium,  Greater  Stitchwort  Stellaria  holostea  and  Wild  Service  Tree  Sorbus  torminalis.  A  good  variety  of 
22  bryophytes  was  noted  thanks  to  Steven  Heathcote  and  included  Isothecium  myosuroides,  Bryum 
dichotomumn  and  Ulota  bruchii. 


Pogonocheirus  hispidus  (a  first  record  for  Lincolnshire)  at 
Fulsby  Wood  Picture  Brian  Hedley 


Thirty  bird  species  were  noted  including 
Marsh  Tit  Poecile  palustris,  Treecreeper 
Certhia  familiaris  and  Buzzard  Buteo 
buteo.  Several  Common  Toads  Bufo  bufo 
were  found  under  logs  and  Smooth 
Newts  Lissotriton  vulgaris  were  noted  in 
a  pool  nearby.  Two  Common  Lizards 
Zootoca  vivipara  wereseenalongthe 
central  ride.  Seven  mammal  species 
were  noted  including  Fallow  Deer  Dama 
dama  and  Brown  Hare  Lepus  europaeus. 

Butterflies  were  sparse  (three  species) 
but  included  several  Orange-tips 
Anthocharis  cardamines.  Other  inverte¬ 
brates  included  Dark-edged  Bee-fly 
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Bombylius  major,  Green  Shield-bug  Palomena  prasina,  a  yellow  crab  spider,  Common  Carder  Bee 
Bombus  pascuorum  and  Red-tailed  Bumblebee  B.  lapidarius.  A  restricted  selection  of  beetles  was 
recorded  by  Charlie  Barnes  but  did  include  the  click  beetle  Ampedus  quercicola  (10"  Lincolnshire  record) 
and  the  weevil  Acalles  misellus  (15,h  Lincolnshire  record). 

31  May,  Fulsby  Wood  SSSI,  near  Mareham  le  Fen 

TF257609 

A  large  private  woodland  with  access  courtesy  of  the  Tumby  Estate  and  arranged  through  Delphine  Suty 
of  Natural  England.  Attended  by  an  excellent  turnout  of  31  people  and  led  by  Brian  Hedley  on  a  dry  and 
sunny  afternoon  (after  rain  in  the  morning). 

Botanical  highlights  were  the  many  ancient  woodland  species  present  including  carpets  of  Lily-of-the- 
valley  Convallaria  majalis,  Ramsons  Allium  ursinum,  Nettle-leaved  Bellflower  Campanula  trachelium  and 
Pill  Sedge  Carex  pllulifera. 

Bird  records  included  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus,  Treecreeper,  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos 
major  and  Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata.  Mammals  included  Fallow  Deer,  Hedgehog  Erinaceus 
europaeus  and  Brown  Hare.  A  very  good  variety  of  insects  were  noted  including  a  the  exciting 
identification  of  the  longhorn  beetle  Pogonocheirus  hispidus  (a  first  record  for  Lincolnshire),  Red-necked 
Footman  Atolmis  rubricollls,  over  50  Wood  Ant  Formica  rufa  nest  mounds  and  Hairy  Shield-bug  Dolycoris 
baccarum. 

5-7  June,  Chambers  Farm  Wood  Bioblitz 

TF147739  (Wood  Centre  meeting  location) 

The  main  aim  of  the  event  was  to  gather  records  from  the 
individual  woods  to  help  the  Forestry  Commission  manage  the 
site.  During  the  course  of  the  weekend,  30  recorders  attended  and 
members  of  the  public  were  introduced  to  the  world  of  biological 
recording  including  some  evening  (moth  and  bat)  recording. 

Meeting  led  and  arranged  by  Charlie  Barnes  and  Anne  Goodall. 

In  excess  of  700  species  were  recorded  over  the  three  days,  includ¬ 
ing  180  beetles,  170  moths  and  150  plants.  Highlights  included  a 
number  of  new  species  for  the  county  including  Devon  Carpet 
Lampropteryx  otregiata,  the  rare  spider  Clubiona  caerulescens  and 
the  beetles  Agrilus  sulcicollis  and  Orthoperus  corticalis.  A  colony  of 
Adder' s-tongue  Fern  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  was  also  discovered 
in  cattle  pasture  near  to  the  Wood  Centre.  Birds  noted  during  the 
weekend  included  Cuckoo,  Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola,  Tawny 
Owl  Strix  aluco  and  Garden  Warbler  Sylvia  borin. 

Recording  activities  continued  on  from  the  main  event,  with 
regular  sessions  throughout  the  year  and  detailed  information  on 
the  species  present  in  the  woods  is  starting  to  be  collated.  Moth 
trapping  has  also  been  carried  out  at  a  number  of  locations  within 
the  complex  and  malaise  traps  operated  throughout  to  sample  the 
more  enigmatic  invertebrate  species,  both  of  which  have  produced 
some  exciting  finds. 


27  June,  Poplar  Farm,  Low  Hameringham 

TF305662 

A  mixed  farm  site  with  some  small  areas  of  marsh  and  ancient  pasture.  Access  courtesy  of  Tony  Smith. 
There  was  a  total  of  21  people  for  the  afternoon  session  in  glorious  sunshine  and  was  led  by  Mark 


Adders  tongue  fern.  Chambers 
Farm  Wood 


Picture  Brian  Hedley 
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Schofield.  There  was  also  an  evening  moth 
and  bat  recording  session  which  was  less 
well-attended  with  only  two  people 
present. 

Over  170  plant  species  were  recorded, 
particularly  those  associated  with  marshy 
and  calcareous  soils  including  three  orchid 
species  (Common  Spotted  Dactylorhiza 
fuchsii,  Bee  Ophrys  apifera  and  Pyramidal 
Anacamptis  pyramidalis)  plus  Marsh 
Valerian  Valeriana  dioica,  Devil's-bit 
Scabious  Succisa  pratensis,  Pepper- 
Saxifrage  Silaum  silaus  and  Spiny  Rest- 
harrow  Ononis  spinosa.  Birds  comprised  36 
species  with  highlights  being  a  calling  Quail 

Coturnix  coturnix  plus  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba  and  Tawny  Owl. 

The  moth  recording  session  produced  at  least  64  species  including  Twin-spot  Carpet  Mesotype  didymata, 
Diamondback  Moth  Plutella  xylostella,  Large  Nutmeg  Apamea  anceps,  Beautiful  Golden-Y  A utographa 
pulchrina  and  many  displaying  Ghost  Swifts  Hepialus  humuli  over  the  pasture  and  road  verges.  Bats 
comprised  frequent  Common  Pipistrelles  Pipistrellus  pipistrellus  plus  the  occasional  Soprano  Pipistrelle 
P.pygmaeus. 

11  July,  Thorne  Beehives,  Rand 

TF106786 

A  field  meeting,  courtesy  of  Thorne  (Beehives)  Ltd,  to  their  site  at  Rand  where  they  have  a  bee-keepers 
supermarket  and  have  created  meadows,  ponds,  lakes  and  copses.  Attended  by  17  people  and  led  by 
Charlie  Barnes  on  a  sunny  and  dry  afternoon. 

An  interesting  mix  of  planted  and  naturalised  plant  species  were  recorded  including  Pyramidal,  Bee  and 
Southern  Marsh  Orchids  Dactylorhiza  praetermissa,  Cyperus  Sedge  Carex  pseudocyperus,  Lesser  Swine- 
cress  Coronopus  didymus  and  Least  Duckweed  Lemna  minuta. 

Thirty-one  bird  species  were  recorded  including 
an  unexpected  Siskin  Carduelis  spinus,  Buzzard, 
nesting  Oystercatchers  Haematopus  ostralegus, 
Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis  and  Bullfinch 
Pyrrhula  pyrrhula.  Mammal  signs  were  sparse  but 
did  include  a  live  Mole  Talpa  europaea.  Common 
Froglets  Rana  temporaria  were  frequent  and  a 
Grass  Snake  Natrix  natrix  was  seen  in  one  of  the 
lakes. 

Butterflies  were  frequent,  especially  Meadow 
Brown  Maniola  jurtina,  Ringlet  Aphantopus 
hyperantus  and  Small  Skipper  Thymelicus 
sylvestris.  Moths  included  Light  Arches  Apamea 
lithoxylaea,  Cinnabar  Tyria  jacobaeae,  Silver  Y 
Autographa  gamma,  Large  Emerald  Geometra  papilionaria  and  the  micro-moths  Chilo  phragmitella  and 
Pammene  regiana.  Dragonflies/damselflies  were  also  frequent  and  comprised  nine  species  including 
Banded  Demoiselle  Calopteryx  splendens,  Brown  Hawker  Aeshna  grandis,  Emperor  Anax  imperator  and 


David  Sheppard,  Allan  Binding,  Richard  O'Connor  and  Paul 
Kirby  surveying  meadows  at  Rand.  Picture  Brian  Hedley 


Alan  Binding  at  Low  Hameringham  Picture  Brian  hedley 
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many  Black-tailed  Skimmers  Orthetrum  cancellatum.  Bees  were  frequent  as  you  would  expect  and  David 
Sheppard  recorded  Bombus  bohemicus,  B.  lapidarius,  B.  lucorum,  B.  pascuorum,  B.  terrestris,  B.  vestalis 
and  B.  hypnorum  was  also  noted. 

Other  invertebrates  included  Green  Palomena  prasina,  Blue  Zicrona  caerulea,  Forest  Pentotoma  rufipes 
and  Juniper  shieldbugs  Cyphostethus  tristriatus  (the  last  species  found  by  Allan  Binding  and  is  particularly 
uncommon  in  Lincolnshire).  Additionally,  the  very  impressive  larva  of  the  sawfly  Cimbex  lutea  was  found 
and  Charlie  Barnes  caught  the  weevil  Anthonomus  pomorum  which  is  an  apple  tree  pest  species  and  only 
the  5th  record  for  Lincolnshire  (2nd  post-1960  record). 

8  August,  White  House  Farm,  Branston  Fen 

TF082704 

This  meeting  to  the  eco-friendly  farmed  White  House  Farm 
was  courtesy  of  Peter  Lundgren  and  led  by  Brian  Hedley.  It 
was  attended  by  20  people  and  comprised  an  afternoon 
session  followed  by  an  evening  moth/bat  recording 
session.  A  sunny,  hot  and  dry  day. 

About  120  plant  species  were  recorded  including  Flixweed 
Descurainia  sophia,  Large-flowered  Hemp-nettle  Galeopsis 
speciosa,  Cat-mint  Nepeta  cataria  and  Dwarf  Mallow 
Malva  neglecta. 

Forty  bird  species  were  noted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm 
and  included  good  numbers  of  many  nationally  declining 
passerines  such  as  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava,  Tree 
Sparrow  Passer  montanus,  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza 
schoeniclus  and  Linnet  Carduelis  cannabina.  Other  species 
included  Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix,  Little  Egret  Egretta 
garzetta,  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus,  Oystercatcher, 

Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus,  Common  Snipe  Gallinago 
gallinago,  Barn  Owl  and  Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca. 

Seven  mammals  were  noted  including  Common  and 
Soprano  Pipistrelles,  Noctule  Bat  Nyctalus  noctula  and 
Water  Vole  Arvicola  amphibius.  Several  Common  Frog 
juveniles  were  seen  and  two  Common  Lizard  sightings 
were  made. 

Seventeen  butterfly  species  were  recorded  including  Small 
Copper  Lycaena  phlaeas,  Essex  Skipper  Thymelicus  lineola, 

Painted  Lady  Vanessa  cardui,  Brimstone  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  Ringlet  and  Comma  Polygonia  c-album. 
Dragonflies  and  damselflies  were  a  real  feature  of  the  farm  and  12  species  were  noted  including 
abundant  Emerald  Damselflies  Lestes  sponsa,  frequent  Brown  Hawkers,  a  few  Ruddy  Darters  Sympetrum 
sanguineum  and  a  Banded  Demoiselle.  About  47  moth  species  were  recorded  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  including  several  associated  with  marsh/fen  habitats  such  as  Lesser  Cream  Wave 
S copula  immutata,  Small  Scallop  Idaea  emarginata  and  Ear  Moth  Amphipoea  oculea.  Others  included 
Silver  Y,  Ruby  Tiger  Phragmatobia  fuliginosa,  Drinker  Euthrix  potatoria,  Dingy  Footman  Eilema  griseola, 
Yellow-barred  Brindle  Acasis  viretata  and  caterpillars  of  Emperor  Saturnia  pavonia  and  Poplar  Hawk- 
moth  Laothoe  populi. 

A  good  selection  of  beetles  were  recorded  by  Charlie  Barnes  including  a  first  for  Lincolnshire,  the  weevil 
Choragus  sheppardi  (Nationally  Notable  A),  plus  the  staphylinid  beetle  Deleaster  dichrous  (Nationally 


Small  Scallop  moth.  Branston  Fen 

Picture  Brian  Hedley 
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Notable  B)  which  is  the  third  Lincolnshire  record.  Many  other  invertebrates  were  noted  including  Negro 
Bug  Thyreocoris  scoraboeoides,  Tree  Bumble-bee  and  Roesel's  Bush-cricket  Metrioptera  roeselii. 

6  September,  River  Slea  Navigation,  near  Haverholme  Priory 

TF102494 

Led  by  Brian  Hedley  and  attended  by  16  members.  A  sunny,  fairly  warm  and  dry  day. 

Over  150  plant  species  were  noted  including  Square-stemmed  St  John's-wort  Hypericum  tetrapterum, 
Unbranched  Bur-reed  Sporganium  emersum,  Lesser  Reedmace  T ypha  angustifolio,  Bearded  Couch 
Elymus  caninus  and  Grey  Sedge  Corex  divulso.  Birds  comprised  40  species  including  Kingfisher  Alcedo 
atthis,  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Marsh  Tit,  Nuthatch  Sitta  europaea,  Jay  Garrulus  glondarius  and  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  scirpaceus.  Common  frogs  were  frequent  and  sticklebacks  Gasterosteus  sp  and  roach 
Rutilus  rutilus  were  noted  in  the  channel.  A  few  people  stayed  until  the  evening  and  recorded  frequent 
Common  Pipistrelle  bats  plus  possible  Whiskered  Myotis  mystacinus  and  Barbastelle  bats  Barbastella 
barbastellus. 

Dragonflies  were  numerous  and  included  swarms  of  Migrant  Hawkers  Aeshno  mixta  and  frequent 
Common  Darters  Sympetrum  striolatum  plus  lesser  numbers  of  Southern  Hawkers  Aeshno  cyonea, 

Brown  Hawkers  and  Ruddy  Darters.  Ten  butterfly  species  were  noted  including  several  Holly  Blues 
Celostrino  orgiolus,  Common  Blue  Polyommotus  icorus,  Red  Admiral  Vanessa  atalanta  and  Comma. 

Other  insects  included  Roesel's  Bush  cricket,  Speckled  Bush-cricket  Leptophyes  punctatissima,  Rosy 
Rustic  moth  Hydraecia  micacea,  Tortoise  Shieldbug  Eurygaster  testudinaria,  Tree  Damselbug  Himacerus 
apterus  and  Reedmace  Bug  Chilacis  typhae. 

11  October,  Gibraltar  Point  NNR 

TF556582 

Annual  LNU  fungi  foray  led  by  Ray  Halstead  and  attended  by  26  people  on  a  cool  but  bright  autumn 

afternoon. 

A  restricted  range  of  fungi  were  noted  but  did 
include  excellent  displays  of  Collared  Earth-star 
Geastrum  triplex  next  to  paths.  Other  species 
included  Snowy  Inkcap  Coprinus  niveus  which 
grows  on  animal  dung  and  the  bracket  fungus 
Fomitiporia  hippophaeicola  which  only  grows  on 
Sea  Buckthorn. 

As  to  be  hoped  for,  a  very  good  selection  of  birds 
were  seen  (at  least  60  species)  with  the  added 
bonus  of  'fall'  conditions  which  meant  that  almost 
every  Sycamore  held  several  calling  Goldcrests 
Regulus  regulus  plus  species  such  as  Redwings 
Turdus  iliacus,  Fieldfares  Turdus  pilaris,  Ring 
Ouzels  Turdus  torquatus  and  Bramblings  Fringilla 
montifringilla  were  much  in  evidence.  Several  rarities  were  also  present  around  the  reserve  on  the  day 
including  a  Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica,  Yellow-browed  Warblers  Phylloscopus  inornatus  and  a  Great 
Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor  but  none  were  seen  by  anyone  in  our  group. 

Colin  Smith  had  a  good  session  recording  insects,  especially  the  leaf  mines  of  various  micro-moths  (at 
least  23  species)  including  Stigmella  viscerella  which  feeds  on  elm  Ulmus  sp.  He  also  recorded  various 
beetles  and  plant  bugs  including  Rhopalus  parumpunctatus  which  may  be  a  new  county  record.  Other 
insects  included  Roesel's  Bush-cricket,  Migrant  Hawker,  Ruddy  Darter,  Red  Admiral,  Speckled  Wood 
Pararge  aegeria  and  a  caterpillar  of  the  Clouded  Magpie  Moth  Abraxas  sylvata. 


Collared  earth-stars  noted  during  fungus  foray  at 
Gibraltar  Point.  Picture  Brian  Hedley 
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